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= AN ESSENTIAL fertilizer 
element and industrially important as 
well, occurs widely in nature, but known 
economic mineral deposits are limited to 
a few localities. In 1948 world produc- 
tion was slightly greater than the 1943 
peak of 3,326,000 metric tons K.O. Esti- 
mated consumption (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) in the fertilizer year 1948-49 
and the annual average in 1936-38 were 
3 200,000 tons and 2,551,000 tons, respec- 
tively. Consumption of potash in Europe 
in the postwar period is only a little 
above the prewar average and in Asia it 
is below average, whereas in the Western 
Hemisphere it has more than doubled. 

Germany is again the leading pro- 
ducer, and production in the United 
States now exceeds that of France de- 
spite the latter’s high output in 1948. 
The Soviet Union controls about 60 per- 
cent of the German potash reserves in 
its occupation zone, but efforts are being 
made to expand output in Western Ger- 
many. Production in the Western Zones 
in the first 6 months of 1949—328,000 
tons—was at a rate slightly higher than 
the goal of 650,000 tons that was set for 
the year 1949-50. 

For the past 90 years water-soluble 
salt deposits, apparently originating 
from the evaporation of ocean and lake 
waters, have furnished nearly the entire 
world supply of potash. Because of the 
relative ease of processing or refining the 
Soluble salts, production from other 
sources generally is profitable only in 
emergencies. 

Potassium chloride, the more com- 
monly produced form of potash, occurs 
in association with ordinary salt (sodium 
chloride) as sylvite or sylvinite, with 
magnesium chloride as carnallite, and 
with magnesium sulfate as kainite. Po- 
tassium sulfate also is found naturally; 
a double salt of potassium—magnesium 
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sulfate—is known as langbeinite, and a 
combination of potassium, magnesium, 
and calcium sulfates is designated as 
polyhalite. Niter or potassium nitrate is 
another, less frequently occurring, min- 
eral. The term “potash” is ordinarily 
used in the trade to denote the potas- 
sium oxide (K.O) content, or equivalent, 
of potassic materials for purposes of 
comparison. Pure potassium chloride 
has a K:.O equivalent of 63 percent, 
the various minerals generally range be- 
tween 8 and 50 percent. 

Although saline deposits of potash, in- 
cluding those in lakes and subterranean 
brines, are few in number, the extent of 
such reserves is large, being conserva- 
tively estimated at more than 5,000,- 
000,000 tons K.O. These resources are 
distributed chiefly among the following 
six countries: Germany, 50 percent: 
Palestine, 23 percent; U. S.S. R., 14 per- 
cent; France, 6 percent; Spain, 5 per- 
cent; and United States, 2 percent. This 
does not take into consideration the far 
greater unestimated reserves in the form 


of rocks, insoluble minerals, and vege- 
tation, much of which could be utilized 
if needed. A practically inexhaustible 
potential supply exists in the ocean; a 
process to obtain potash from this source 
is reported in the pilot-plant stage. Sig- 
nificant amounts of potash are recov- 
ered in some places as a byproduct in 
such industrial processes as cement man- 
ufacture, sugar refining, and alcohol 
distillation. 


Recent Outstanding 
Developments 


TRENDS in output in the principal 
producing countries in the period 1937-— 
48 are shown in the table appearing on 
page 4. Since the discovery of potash 
salts in Germany about 1860, that coun- 
try has been the chief producer, with 
France in second place until 1945 and 
1946, when the United States took the 
lead. Since 1946, Germany has re- 
gained its number-one position, although 
output in the United States has remained 





In a potash mine in Spain. 
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ahead of that of France despite record 
production in the latter country in 1948. 
European potash industries maintained 
high production levels during most of the 
war years, but disrupted conditions at 
the close of hostilities practically stopped 
the mining of potash in those areas, with 
resultant acute shortages. Remarkable 
strides have been made in overcoming 
difficulties, and in 1948 world production 
apparently exceeded slightly the 1943 
peak of 3,326,000 metric tons K.O. In- 
dications are that 1949 output may have 
topped the 1948 record. 

The confining of potash production to 
so few countries has meant that some 
substantial consumers of fertilizers have 
had to depend chiefly on imports to sat- 
isfy requirements. The larger consum- 
ers outside of the six principal produc- 
ing countries are the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, the United Kingdom, 
Japan, and Canada. Even with the rec- 
ord over-all output of 1948 there are 
still problems of distribution. For ex- 
ample, three-fifths of the extensive Ger- 
man reserves are in the Eastern Zone. 
Data on postwar exports from Eastern 
Germany are not available, but indica- 
tions are that in 1948-49 both consump- 
tion and exports for Germany as a whole 
were below the prewar (1936-38) rate. 
Total European consumption exceeded 
only slightly the 1936-38 average—2,060,- 
000 and 1,973,000 tons K.O, respectively— 
largely as a result of increased supplies 
from France and Spain. The 1948-49 
consumption in North and South Amer- 
ica—1,008,000 tons—was more than twice 
the prewar rate of 429,000 tons. In Asia 
the comparatively small consumption of 
106,000 tons in 1948-49 was even lower 
than the 1936-38 average. The 47,000 
tons used in Africa and Oceania, how- 
ever, exceeded earlier consumption. Es- 
timated totals for the world, excluding 
the U.S. S. R. in 1948-49 and the annual 
average for 1936-38 were 3,220,000 tons 
and 2,551,000 tons, respectively. 


Germany’s Position Vitally 
Important 


WITH THE EXCEPTION of France, 
which began mining potash in 1910, Ger- 
many possessed a virtual monopoly from 
the beginning of production from saline 
deposits in 1861 until World WarI. Ger- 
man producers early organized to regu- 
late output, sales, and prices. After 
some changes, the organization became 
known as the Deutsche Kalisyndikat 
G. m. b. H., under control of the Min- 
ister of Economy, and continued in 
existence until the military collapse of 
1945. The power and resources of this 
cartel forced most of the potash indus- 
tries of other countries, which began 
producing after World War I, into agree- 
ments in order to share in foreign mar- 
kets. Production in Germany attained a 
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World Production of Potash, 1937-48 


[Thousand metric tons K20] 


United 
States 


Year Germany, France 


1937 1 

1938 1 

1939 1,75 

1940 1, 746 55S 345 
1941 l 

1942 ] 

1943 l 

1944 l 

1945 © 170 151 795 
1946 S20 612 S47 
1947 1, O70 715 43h 
1948 5 


* Estimated from incomplete data fc 
> Excludes U.S. 5 


? Unavailable 


Spain 


wr other countries, chiefly Australi 


R. and Poland since 1938; data are unavailabk 
¢ Spanish production, which was disrupted by civil war, totaled about 


¢ Total during first 6 months; believed to be negligible during rest of year 


f Partly estimated 


* Palestine production ceased in mid-April as result of hostilities; data for first 3 month 


Source: Compiled by Chemical Branch, OIT. 


peak of 11,600,000 metric tons of crude 
salts, with a K.O content of 1,110,000 
tons, in 1913; exports accounted for 45 
to 60 percent of the total. 

In the period 1919-39, output fluctu- 
ated between 8,000,000 and 12,000,000 
tons of salts, equivalent to 900,000 to 
1,500,000 tons K-O annually, of which 
20 to 40 percent was exported. The 
United States was a prominent market 
for German potash, with substantial 
quantities also going to the Netherlands, 
Belgium, the United Kingdom, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, and Japan. By 
1939, the position had declined from al- 
most complete dominance to about 64 
percent of the world total. The relative 
proportion of world exports was about 
the same. Capacity of the German in- 
dustry had reached about 1,900,000 tons 
K:O at the outbreak of World War II, 
and output was maintained at high 
levels in 1940-44, averaging 1,730,000 tons 
K.O annually. Exports declined to about 
318,000 tons K.O a year during that pe- 
riod and went chiefly to occupied and 
satellite nations. The potash installa- 
tions suffered relatively little damage 
from the war, but general chaotic condi- 
tions after surrender brought production 
to a standstill in 1945. Division of the 
country into the four occupation zones 
divided potash capacity as follows: So- 
viet, 61 percent; British, 22 percent; 
United States, 14 percent; and French, 
3 percent. 

Few details are available concerning 
activity in the Soviet Zone, although 
potash production, which was resumed in 
1945, apparently has been increasing; it 
was reported at 800,000 tons in the 
1947-48 crop year. All mines in that 
area were requisitioned by Soviet au- 
thorities in 1947; the seven best have 
continued under control of the Soviet 
Corporation for Fertilizers in Erfurt, 
while the others have been returned to 
the States of Saxony and Thuringia as 
“people’s enterprises.”” Exports have 
been made to Sweden, Norway, the 
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not availabl 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 


Japan, Korea, and Poland, as well as to 
the Soviet Union. Before the war, most 
of the exportable surplus of potash origi- 
nated in the Eastern Zone. 

The Western Zones have experienced 
shortages for domestic consumption, but, 
nevertheless, have exported small quan- 
tities, chiefly to Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, and the United States, 
amounting to 34,772 tons, 8,385 tons, 
32,946 tons, and 43,938 tons K.O, re- 
spectively, in 1945-46, 1946-47, 1947-48, 
and the first 10 months of 1948-49, 
Efforts are being made to expand out- 
put; a goal of 650,000 tons K.O has been 
set for 1949-50 and 800,000 tons for 
1952-53, which would exceed estimated 
requirements of the Western Zones by 
60,000 tons and 80,000 tons, respectively. 
Production in 1948 was approximately 
510,000 tons K.O, and in the first 6 
months of 1949 about 328,000 tons. 


Vigorous Efforts in France 


FRENCH POTASH PRODUCTION, 
which began in Alsace in 1910, was es- 
sentially controlled by German interests 
until after World War I. After 1918, 
efforts were made by the French to com- 
pete with German potash in foreign 
markets, but in 1924 an agreement was 
reached with the Kalisyndikat, under 
which the French were allotted 30 per- 
cent of sales in all markets outside of 
Germany and France. Production more 
than tripled between 1921, when 903,000 
tons of salts (equivalent to approxi- 
mately 154,000 tons K.O) were turned 
out, and 1930, when 3,135,000 tons (546,- 
000 tons K:O) were mined. Exports ac- 
counted for 40 to 60 percent of the 
output. After some recession in the next 
few years, production resumed its up- 
ward trend, totaling 3,517,000 tons with 
a K.O content of 623,000 tons in 1939, 
and reaching 4,235,000 tons (750,000 tons 
K.O) in 1941. 
(Continued on p. 43) 
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Canadian, Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, British Flags on Waterfront 


Milwaukee: Foreign-Trade Center 


and World Port on the Lakes 


Joun G. DESMOND 


DISTRICT MANAGER, MILWAUKEE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


t, 

—_—— AND ARRESTING 
are the facts, which this article aims to 
present, as to the world-trade activities, 
purposes, and concrete accomplishments 
of an American port city lying deep in 
the Middle West—but on the Great 
Lakes. That city is Milwaukee. The 
extent of its direct shipping relations 
with foreign countries will probably be 
surprising even to many students of the 
Nation's oversea trade. 


Dynamic Participation in 
World Commerce 


THE CITY of Milwaukee ‘incorporated 
January 31, 1846) comprises 48.3 square 
miles and its present population is ap- 
proximately 640,000. Milwaukee County 
comprises 240 square miles and has an 
estimated population of 869,000. 

Ships from all over the Great Lakes 
come to Milwaukee to lift and discharge 
cargo. The flags of Canada, Norway, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, and Great 
Britain are seen with increasing fre- 
quency on the Milwaukee waterfront. 
The Illinois and Mississippi River barge 
lines are casting a speculative eye at the 
Port of Milwaukee, and the day may not 
be far distant when cargo originating 
on the Gulf of Mexico may be discharged 
in Milwaukee. Special-type motorships 
traverse the New York State Barge 
Canal to link Milwaukee with the east- 
ern seaboard. The port thus represents 
a meeting place of many waterways and 
the ships that ply them. 

Milwaukee is among the outstanding 
ports of the Great Lakes for its unusual 
variety of water-borne commerce and 
Shipping services. Like other lake ports, 
Milwaukee handles a large volume of 
bulk traffic such as coal, but its com- 
merce is diversified by heavy movements 
of package freight, car-ferry traffic, and 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is one in a series of articles which 
ForEIGN Commerce WEEKLY is publish- 
ing from time to time, telling of the 
world-trade_ efforts, aims, and facilities 
of various business centers in this coun- 
try—more particularly the port cities. 
(New Orleans was discussed October 6, 
1945; St. Louis, May 17, 1947; Miami, 
August 23, 1947; Baltimore, December 6, 
1947; Mobile, June 26, 1948; Los An- 
geles-Long Beach, September 25, 1948; 
Cleveland, October 30, 1948; Houston, 
January 17, 1949; and the San Francisco 
Bay Area, June 27, 1949.) In such 
presentations, this magazine feels that 
considerable scope should be given to the 
distinctly local points of view and the 
element of civic pride—potent genera- 
tors, always, of commercial successes. 











foreign commerce. Milwaukee’s port 
facilities and shipping services reflect the 
varied requirements of its diversified 
port commerce. 


Sugar Directly From Cuba, 
Palm Oil From Africa 

New trade vistas are opening con- 
stantly. During 1948, for example, Mil- 
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Canadian newsprint being discharged at 


a Milwaukee dock. 


waukee established direct steamship 
communication with the West Indies- 
Caribbean area, and five cargoes of 
sugar from Cuban ports were received 
“all-water” during 1948—the first such 
movement in the history of the Great 
Lakes. Milwaukee made additional 
shipping history in 1948 when it received 
the first cargo of African palm-kKernel 
oil in the history of Great Lakes ship- 
ping. The tanker which carried the 
palm oil to Milwaukee from a Liverpool 
refinery returned to European waters 
with a cargo of soybean oil in bulk— 
also the first such movement in the his- 
tory of lake shipping. 

Milwaukee is the leading car-ferry port 
of the world. It is the principal coal- 
receiving port on Lake Michigan, and 
ranks second among all lake ports in 
coal receipts. It is one of the four prin- 
cipal grain-shipping ports on the Great 
Lakes. Also, it is one of the principal 
package-freight ports, and it handles a 
large volume of foreign traffic with 
Canada. 

With annual receipts of petroleum 
products approximating 1,000,000 tons 
per year, Milwaukee is rapidly becoming 
one of the leading petroleum ports of the 
Great Lakes and has become an impor- 
tant center for distribution of gasoline 
and fuel oil throughout Wisconsin and 
adjoining areas. This commerce is re- 
ceived by tanker vessels and distributed 
inland by rail and highway in tremen- 
dous volume. 

In 1948, Milwaukee outranked all lake 
ports as an ocean port, with 55 salt- 
water sailings. Milwaukee’s rank among 
lake ports in tonnage varies from year 
to year, but the port consistently ranks 
second or third among all lake ports in 
value of commerce. 

Milwaukee Harbor offers unusual op- 
portunity for observation of many diver- 
sified types of lake shipping. There are 
many arrivals of standard-type Great 
Lakes bulk freighters carrying coal, grain, 
building materials, or other bulk com- 
modities. Several lake package-freight 
lines employing various types of-ships 
serve the port. Petroleum tankers, 
motorships, barges, fish tugs, and mod- 
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These are all ocean vessels berthed in Milwaukee’s South Slip No. 1. 


ern oceangoing motorships add to the 
colorful panorama of shipping on the 
Milwaukee waterfront. 

Of special interest are the fast car 
ferries which ply across Lake Michigan 
all year round in all weather. There has 
been developed on Lake Michigan the 
world’s most intensive application of the 
car-ferry system of transportation, and 
Milwaukee is the leading port of the 
world in volume and value of car-ferry 
traffic. The port is served by two car- 
ferry lines operated by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway and by the Grand 
Trunk-Pennsylvania Car Ferry Co. The 
car-ferry lines provide a direct connec- 
tion across Lake Michigan with eastern 
trunk-line railroads, with a saving of 24 
to 36 hours in transit time as compared 
to all-rail routes. 

Milwaukee’s water-borne commerce in 
1948 totaled 8,510,000 tons (estimated). 
This represents about 40 percent of the 
city’s rail and water transportation re- 
quirements. Since early times, Milwau- 
kee has relied on lake transportation for 
the movement of raw materials which, 
moving in mass quantities, are readily 
susceptible to water transportation. 
Such transportation has been a prime 
factor in Milwaukee’s development as a 
leading industrial center and as an im- 
portant distribution point for the entire 
northwest. 

Milwaukee’s trading area extends from 
the Rocky Mountains on the west to a 
goodly part of Europe on the east, taking 
in the entire Great Lakes area, the Ca- 
nadian border, and the eastern sea- 
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board, with all of which Milwaukee has 
direct trade by water. 

Lake shipping suffered numerous dis- 
locations during World War II, with 
more than 150 ships having been re- 
moved from the Great Lakes for war 
service. Few of these vessels have been 
returned to the Great Lakes, and the 
lake package-freight fleet suffered par- 
ticularly, the entire fleet having been 
converted to war use and no replace- 
ment having as yet been made. Lake 
package-freight service is considerably 
reduced even now, partly because of the 
loss of the fleet of ships formerly en- 
gaged in the trade and also in conse- 
quence of intense rail and _ truck 
competition. It is hoped that a freight- 
rate structure will be developed that will 
permit restoration of package-freight 
service and will attract private capital 
and new ships. 


Organizations Vigorously Pro- 
moting World-Trade Interests 


THREE VERY ACTIVE organizations in 
Milwaukee are dedicated to the promo- 
tion and study of export-import trade 
for Wisconsin business concerns. Larg- 
est of these is the Export Managers’ Club 
of Milwaukee. Its membership. is by 
company-designated officials and is lim- 
ited to Wisconsin domiciled companies. 
It has a roster of 250 individual members 
who are mainly export managers and 
their assistants. It holds monthly meet- 
ings from September through May, with 
a usual attendance of about 100. This 





organization acts as cosponsor with the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce jn 
arranging the annual World Trade Din. 
ner in May of each year (normally at. 
tended by about 500 persons). 

Another organization devoted to the 
furtherance of Wisconsin's foreign trade 
is the International Trade Club of Wis. 
consin, with headquarters in Milwaukee. 
This group is made up of personnel en. 
gaged in export and import trade, 
freight forwarding, foreign traffic, for. 
eign banking, marine, air, and rail trans. 
portation, and marine insurance, to. 
gether with newspaper people handling 
international trade matters. It holds 
monthly meetings. 

Of particular interest is the Women’s 
International Trade Club, with head. 
quarters in Milwaukee. This group has 
a membership of 40 women engaged in 
foreign-trade pursuits. In general, its 
objectives are the same as those of the 
men’s organizations. 
effective in bringing to business groups 





It has been very 


in Wisconsin an awareness of the extent | 


to which women participate in world- 
trade activities. 


Milwaukee Harbor’s 
Characteristics 


MILWAUKEE is on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, approximately 260 miles 
south of the Straits of Mackinac, 85 miles 
north of Chicago, and 83 miles from 
Grand Haven, Mich., on the opposite 
shore of the lake. The Port of Milwaukee 
lies wholly within the city limits. It con- 
sists of an outer basin or harbor of 
refuge protected by breakwaters, the 
outer commercial harbor, and the in- 
ner commerical harbor located in the 
three rivers, which flow through the city 
in conjunction with a system of artificial 
slips and canals which penetrate the in- 
dustrial heart of the city in the valley 
of the Menomonee River. 

The Milwaukee, Menomonee, and Kin- 
nickinnic Rivers, which provide Mil- 
waukee with an extensive inner harbor, 
unite to form a common outlet and have 


their junction with Lake Michigan at the 


entrance to the inner harbor. 
The Port of Milwaukee is a “mixed 


port” having both publicly and privately | 


owned dock facilities. More 


than 80) 


dock terminals actively serve the com- | 


merce of the port. Thirty of these are 
coal docks, which handle large tonnages 
of lake-borne coal. The port is equipped 
with numerous transit sheds and dock 
warehouses to serve the package-freight 
trade. Other important facilities in- 
clude car-ferry terminals, building-ma- 
terial wharves, grain elevators, marine 


a 


oil terminals, and a variety of other dock } 


facilities. 

The private investment in dock facili- 
ties is estimated to be at least $30,000,- 
000. The municipal harbor development 
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to date represents an investment exceed- 
ing $8,000,000, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has expended $7,000,000 in the con- 
struction of nearly 4 miles of break- 
yater to protect the outer harbor de- 
yelopment and to provide a harbor of 
refuge for vessels seeking shelter from 
sorms. The combined private, munici- 
pal, and Federal investment in Mil- 
waukee Harbor approaches the $50,000,- 
#00 mark, substantial evidence of the 
city’s reliance upon water transporta- 
tion. 

The Port of Milwaukee is one of the 
few ports of the Great Lakes open to 
navigation throughout the year. The 
port is closed for vessels engaged in inter- 
lake traffic from about mid-December to 
mid-April each year, because of ice con- 
ditions at the Straits of Mackinac, the 
northerly entrance to Lake Michigan. 
However, the Port of Milwaukee is open 
throughout the winter to Lake Michigan 
car ferries, tankers, package freighters, 
and the local fishing fleet. 


What the Port Authority Does 


THE BOARD of Harbor Commissioners is 
composed of five members. It has au- 
thority to retain necessary administra- 
tive and engineering personnel, but its 
funds are controlled by the Common 
Council. Under the statute, the Board is 
authorized to plan, construct, operate, 
and maintain docks, wharves, ware- 
houses, piers, and other port facilities to 
care for the needs of commerce and ship- 
ping, including the provision of cranes, 
dock apparatus, and equipment necessary 
for the efficient handling of freight be- 
tween land and water carriers. It serves 
as a promotional agency for development 
of the commerce of the port and advises 
the Mayor and Common Council with re- 
spect to transportation developments. 

In carrying out the city’s port-im- 
provement program, the Board has con- 
structed and placed in operation a series 
of modern port terminals designed to 
handle types of traffic for which private 
interests had made little or no provi- 
sion. The port thus represents a blend- 
ing of private and public undertakings in 
the field of harbor development. 


Port Facilities Suited to City of 
Broad Vision 


THE CITY of Milwaukee has invested 
more than $8,000,000 in the acquisition 
of lakefront lands, in reclamation of 
lands from the lake bottom, and in de- 
veloping modern municipal port facili- 
ties. The municipal facilities now in 
service include a Car-Ferry Terminal, 
which is described as the most efficient 
of its type on the Great Lakes; an Open 
Dock Terminal for rail-water transship- 
ment and storage of heavy and bulk com- 
modities; a modern fireproof Transit 
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South Harbor tract showing. mooring basin and industrial development. 
downtown air strip in background. 


Shed; a large Mooring Basin for winter 
tie-up of lake vessels; and aviation fa- 
cilities on the Milwaukee lakefront in 
close proximity to the downtown area. 
The Milwaukee harbor project contem- 
plates a series of slips and piers extend- 
ing into Lake Michigan from the shore 
line. Slips 1 and 2 and Pier No. 1 are 
now in service, and a second pier is pro- 
jected for 1950. South Pier No. 1 is cur- 
rently used by five lines of petroleum 
tankers, four lines of ocean steamers, 
and various types of lake shipping. Dur- 
ing 1949, this single port facility loaded 
or discharged approximately 400 vessels 
and, in addition, was used extensively for 
ground storage for freight and for rail 
and truck operations. 

The three rivers comprising the inner 
harbor are actively used for navigation, 
and about 75 privately owned port facili- 


ties are located along these three 
streams. These facilities include car- 
ferry terminals, grain elevators, coal 


docks, warehouses, transit sheds, build- 





NOTE 


The author of this article desires to 
acknowledge his indebtedness, for factual 
material, to Harry Brockel, Milwaukee’s 
Municipal Port Director, and to the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners as well 
as David F. Howe, Manager of the For- 
eign Trade Division of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, and other 
officials of that association. 














Milwaukee’s 


ing-material wharves, cement silos, and 
industrial docks. 

At the present time, approximately 20 
percent of the commerce of the port is 
handled through the municipal outer 
harbor facilities mentioned above, and 
about 80 percent is handled through pri- 
vate docks. The division of traffic be- 
tween public and private wharves, how- 
ever, does not indicate any competitive 
approach to the port-development prob- 
lem, as municipal policy has always been 
to provide facilities of types in which the 
port has been deficient. As a result, com- 
merce handled over private wharves has 
continued to move without interruption, 
and newly developed commerce has 
gravitated toward the modern outer har- 
bor facilities of the municipality. 


Sixty-Four Sailings by Ocean 
Vessels During 1949 


MILWAUKEE’S NEWEST TRADE hori- 
zon is the growing volume of shipping 
interchanged directly with European and 
Caribbean ports through the medium of 
small but modern ocean vessels which 
enter the Great Lakes through the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Great Lakes-ocean shipping was firmly 
established in the 1930’s, with several 
regular line services and large numbers 
of unscheduled tramp vessels calling at 
Milwaukee and other laKe ports. The 
trade was briefly interrupted during 
World War II, but has been reestablished 
more firmly than ever. Ten ocean ves- 
sels called at Milwaukee in 1946, 33 in 


la) 
‘ 











Municipal outer harbor facilities at Milwaukee—showing diversified types of shipping 


and port operations. 


1947, and 55 in 1948. Sixty-four sailings 
were made from the port during 1949. 

Four steamship lines now operate regu- 
larly scheduled vessels from Milwaukee to 
European ports, and one regular service 
has been established to the West Indies- 
Caribbean area. European-line services 
include the Fjell Line (Norwegian), the 
Oranje Line (Netherlands), the Swedish 
American Line (Swedish) , and the Swed- 
ish Chicago Line (Swedish). In addition 
to these European services, the Swedish 
American Line operates the Caribbean 
service mentioned above. 

The west-bound cargo movement via 
these services ordinarily consists of wood 
pulp, canned fish, cod-liver oil, flower 
bulbs, seeds, liqueurs and other typical 
European commodities. The east-bound 
export movement from Milwaukee and 
the Middle West currently emphasizes 
articles vitally necessary to European 
rehabilitation, with emphasis on trucks, 
automobiles, agricultural implements, 
construction machinery, office equip- 
ment, and foodstuffs. 

Direct steamer services between the 
Great Lakes and Europe offer substantial 
transportation savings, to the benefit 
of both importers and exporters. Many 
other elements of convenience make 
these services attractive to foreign 
traders in Milwaukee and throughout the 
Midwest—including more expeditious 
handling of documents, simplified financ- 
ing and collection procedures, easy inter- 
change of cargo between land carriers 
and steamer, and safety of cargo through 
elimination of transshipment at ocean 
ports. 

The Port of Milwaukee is served by two 
major car-ferry lines, two cross-lake 
package-freight lines, and innumerable 
lines of Great Lakes bulk freighters op- 
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erating on intermittent schedule. Five 
petroleum companies operate tankers 
regularly into the port, and several addi- 
tional tanker services are in the making. 


Significant Port Improvements 
Projected 


THE MILWAUKEE PORT AUTHOR- 
ITY is not resting on its laurels, and the 
port improvement program to be exe- 
cuted during 1950 is broad in scope. 

Vessel congestion at the municipal 
outer-harbor terminals has increased to 
such a degree that immediate relief is 
necessary. Accordingly, the city has 
appropriated funds for construction of a 
special oil-tanker pier to serve oil tankers 
exclusively; this will be the second pier 
of the outer-harbor development. This 
facility is scheduled to go into service in 
the summer of 1950 and will provide 
four additional berths for large-size ves- 
sels. It will divert considerable numbers 
of ships from Pier No. 1, which is in such 
heavy use that on a single day in October 
1949 seven vessels used the facility, in- 
cluding three large tankers, three ocean 
ships, and a bulk freighter carrying pig 
iron. 


Export Shipments Facilitated 

In April 1950, the Board will place in 
service a new heavy-lift gantry crane 
which reportedly will be the largest- 
capacity crane on the Great Lakes. 
This crane is officially rated as having 70 
tons capacity at 45-foot radius, but for all 
practical purposes it will be a 90-ton- 
capacity crane having a considerable 
overload factor and, of course, having 
greater capacities at shorter radii. The 
crane is being provided not only to serve 
the Lake Michigan area generally, but 





also in recognition of the special needs of 
Milwaukee industry, the Milwaukee area | 
being one of the major heavy-machinery | 
production centers of the world. Much 
heavy equipment is shipped from Mil. 
waukee into export markets by the direct 
all-water route. 

In addition to these two major port 
facilities added to Milwaukee's already 
impressive harbor resources, a mile and 
a half of new water line will be con. 
structed to serve the outer harbor area 
at a cost of $115,000. A new harbor of. 
fice building will be built to serve shippers 
and carriers utilizing outer-harbor fagjj- 
ities. Several industrial spur tracks are 
also projected to serve new industries 
constructing terminals in the outer. 
harbor area. 

Sixty-five acres of  outer-harbor 
property have been leased for private 
terminal use to industries which require 
accommoaation of water and land trans- 
portation facilities. 

Milwaukee's 1950 port-improvement | 
program affords convincing evidence} 
that an inland port 1,000 miles from 
salt water is alive to its opportunities 
and is developing its port facilities not 
only to accommodate its present com- 
merce but also with an eye to the future. 


World-Trade Objectives Backed 
by Impressive Figures for 
Business and Industry 


TO WHAT EXTENT are Milwaukee's 
endeavors and purposes in the foreign- 
trade field supported by local commer- 
cial and industrial achievement? Sta- 
tistics give convincing answers. 
Manufacturing establishments in Mil- 
waukee County produced _ industrial 
items valued at $1,902,000,000 in 1948 
Principal products were: metal prod- 
ucts; motor-vehicle bodies, parts, and 
accessories; machinery; malt liquors; 
tractors; food products; processed meats; 
leather and leather products; electrical 
machinery and apparatus; printing and 
publishing; chemicals; paints and var- 
nishes; and textile-mill products. 
Milwaukee rank as world 
leader in the manufacture of Diesel and 
gasoline engines, 


asserts its 


outboard motors and | 


motorcycles, tractors, wheelbarrows, and | 


padlocks. 


It is the biggest veal-packing | 


center, the greatest barley market, and | 
the location of four of the seven largest | 


breweries in America. Milwaukee leads 


the Nation in the production of hosiery, | 


work shoes, leather gloves and mittens, | 


tin and enamelware, and flour- 


mill equipment. 


saw- 


The Milwaukee wholesale trade area | 


includes the State of Wisconsin and the 


Upper Peninsula of Michigan; and staple | 


lines such as foods, drugs, hardware, and 


house furnishings are the principal items 
i 
handled by Milwaukee County whole- | 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Interested suppliers are invited to submit 
quotations promptly, including price, analy- 
sis, and probable delivery, to the Superintend- 
ent of Stores, Egyptian State Railways, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones, Cairo, Egypt. 


Israel Handicraft Exhibit 
Set Up To Promote Exports 


American importers and buyers specializing 
in handicraft articles are invited to view an 
exhibition of such goods at the Israeli Arts 
and Crafts, Room 458, 55 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City, under the sponsorship 
of the WIZO Home Industries of Israel. 

Typifying the work of Israel’s craftsmen, 
the exhibit includes such items as ceramics, 
copper articles, brassware, dolls with hand- 
sewn clothing, framed and unframed pic- 
tures, novelties, Holy Land religious articles, 
and greeting cards. 

Mrs. Martha Bamberger, the managing di- 
rector of WIZO, is now in the United States 
and will be on hand at the above address for 
a few weeks to discuss production and sales 
matters with potential buyers. 


Plans Invited for 


Hotel in Egypt 


American firms and organizations are in- 
vited by the Egyptian Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry to participate in a competi- 
tion involving submittal of plans for the fol- 
lowing projects which the Ministry has under 
consideration: 

1. Modern steam bath, consisting of 60 
baths and annexes. 

2. Modern, up-to-date hotel, comprising 
150 rooms. 

3. Casino equipped with all facilities for 
amusement and recreation. 

First, second, and third prizes, amounting 
to 2,500, 1,500, and 500 Egyptian pounds, 
respectively, are offered to competitors for 
the three most suitable plans, which will be 
chosen by a Committee of Adjudicators to be 
appointed by the Egyptian Government. If 
only parts of a winning plan are accepted, 
the Committee will determine the amount of 
the prize to be given the competitor con- 
cerned. In every instance, the Committee’s 
decision will be final. 

Plans should be submitted to the Tourism 
Department, Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Cairo, Egypt, not later than 12 noon, 
March 31, 1950. 


Bids Invited To Supply 
Cigarette Paper in Sheets 


Iraq’s Central Foreign Purchasing Commit- 
tee invites bids, until 12 noon, March 20, 
1950, covering the supply of 250 metric tons 
of cigarette paper in sheets for the Tobacco 
Monopoly Administration of Iraq. Quota- 
tions should be addressed to Sayid Ali Jafar, 
President, Central Foreign Purchasing Com- 
mittee, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Further information, including specifica- 
tions and bidding conditions, may be ob- 
tained on request from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Committee is the sole agency in Iraq 
authorized to purchase cigarette paper in 
sheets. 


Ceylon Graphite Mine 
Invites U.S. Investment 


Kahatagaha Mines, Limited, in Ceylon, the 
second largest graphite producer in that 
country, wishes to interest an American min- 
ing firm in a managerial or part-ownership 
arrangement to develop valuable graphite- 
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mine properties located near Kurunegalla, 
about 7 miles northeast of Colombo. 

As a first step, however, and considered by 
the firm to be most essential, it is desired to 
obtain the services of an American mining 
engineering firm to act as consultant with a 
view to examining the properties and recom- 
mending improvements. 

The mine has reportedly been operated 
continuously and profitably for 75 years. 
Graphite therefrom has been regularly 
shipped to the United States, and its quality 
is said to be well known to the American 
trade. 

Further information may be obtained by 
communicating with Sir John Kotelawala, 
Managing Director, Kahatagaha Mines, Lim- 
ited, Colombo 8, Ceylon. 


New Zealand To Buy 
Electric Crane 


Bids are invited by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department at Wellington, 
covering the supply and delivery of one 
25-ton electric overhead traveling crane, to- 
gether with crane rails and anchor bolts, 
collectors, and trolley wires. Alternative 
offers should be made for a crane with (1) 
four motors and an auxiliary 5-ton hook, and 
(2) three motors and a change-speed gear 
for hoisting light loads at an increased speed. 

This equipment is desired in connection 
with Contract No. 146 for Gisborne Substa- 
tion, section 41, Napier District. Bids will 
be received until 4 p. m., May 9, 1950. 

One copy of the tender, including plans 
and specifications, is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Copies of this document may 
also be obtained from the New Zealand Trade 
Commissioner, 1800 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Australia—Beaumont Agencies Pty. Ltd., 
138 William Street, Sydney, wishes to obtain 
rights to manufacture in Australia, under 
license, the process for plating on plastics, 
which process allows a perfect gold or silver 
finish. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. France—Société J. Voland & Cie (manu- 
facturers’ agent), 236, Boulevard Péreire, 
Paris, wishes to manufacture in France, 
under licensing arrangement, automotive 
parts and accessories. Firm also expresses 
an interest in acting as manufacturer's 
agent for the sale in France and its colonies 
of the above commodities A catalog de- 
scribing firm’s operations is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

3. Union of South Africa—A. Remke (in- 
ventor), c/o Seligson & Clare, Limited, P. O. 
Box 2431, Durban, seeKs a United States firm 
interested in a device claimed to eliminate 
the hazards involved in operating paper- 
cutting machines. Paper that is stacked for 
cutting is held in place by this device. FPur- 
ther information and photograph available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Algeria—Kenneth Stewart (broker, sales 
agent, confirmer and shipper), 9 Rue En- 
fantin, Algiers, has available for export 100 
tons of first-quality locust-bean kernels used 
extensively in the manufacture of chemicals, 
drugs, medicine, oils, waxes, resins, and per- 
fumery. Foreign body less than 2%. Sam- 





ples and price available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Samples 
will also be furnished by foreign firm. 

5. Belgium—Mme. Octave Delplanque 4 
Soeurs (manufacturer, export merchant), ¢ 
Broel, Courtrai, wish to export and seek agent 
for utility (shopping) bags; furniture net: 
embroidered net for curtains; and fishing 
nets. Samples and price list are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing. 
ton 25, D. C. 

6. Brazil—Fagundes, Sucena & Cia. (im. 
porter, wholesaler, agent), Av. Rio Branco, 
4-15° andar, Rio de Janeiro, offers to export 
the following types of logs: Peroba, Jaca. 
randa, Vinhatico, Cedar, and Jaquetiba. 

7. Canada—Braiseir Products (manufac. 
turer), 1 Thorpe Street (Corner King Street 
East), Dundas, Ontario, desires to export 
duralumin-chrome bathroom firtures, such as 
towel bars, toilet-tissue holders, tumbler 
holders, and soap dishes. Quality: best. 
quality, well finished, of good design and 
finest materials. Specifications: aluminum 
alloy of high tensile strength and corrosion. 
resisting. Firm offers products in pieces, 
sets, dozen lots, or large quantities. Products 
may be inspected at above address, or at over 
300 departmental, hardware, and lumber sup- 
ply houses in Canada. Names on request 
from firm. Also, firm is particularly in- 
terested in obtaining selling agents in the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

8. Egypt—United Exporters & Importers 
(export merchant), 71 Nubar Pasha Street, 
Cairo, has available for export 154 Iranian 
carpets (Tabriz, Kashan, Ispahan, Korasan), 
totaling 630 square meters. Also, first-class 
sausage casings from sheep and cattle. Qual- 
ity inspection for above products: Société 
Generale de Surveillance de Geneve, Cairo. 

9. England—-Aqualux Limited (manufac. 
turer), 81 Headingley Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham 2, offers to export best-quality 
domestic and small industrial water soften- 
ers of the base exchange type Firm is de- 
sirous of contacting a selling organization 
selling direct to public. Further informa- 
tion and catalog available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

10. England—Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Barkby Road, Leicester, offers to 
export £1,000 worth each month of high-qual- 
ity semirotary wing hand pumps Firm is 
interested in exporting to all sections of the 
United States, with the exception of the 
Pacific Coast. Literature and price list avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

11. England—Drawing Instruments Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), 193 Windsor Avenue, 
Wolverhampton, wishes to export drawing in- 
struments, such as set squares, scale rules, 
slide rules, protractors, compasses, dividers, 
drafting stands, cased (boxed) precision in- 
struments. Leaflets and price lists are avail- 


able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- | 


ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

12. England—Feldron Trading Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 69 Bishopsgate, London, 
E. C. 2, offers to export and seeks agent for 
women's wear, such as nightgowns, pajamas, 
and slips, made of nylon and pure silk; 
also, children’s dresses in muslin and French 
rayon. 
made, finely finished, original designs. 


13. England—J. B. Machine Tool Co. Ltd. | 


(merchants), 312/314 Bradford Street, Bir- 
mingham 5, wishes to export used and rebuilt 
machine tools Illustrated leaflets are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 


Washington 25, D. C 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 





Specifications: high-quality, hand- 
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14. England—A. W. Jeffreys, Ltd., Ancasta 
Road, Bevois Valley, Southampton, desires to 
export hand-made wrought-iron gates, grills, 
weather vanes, lamp standards, and all kinds 
of iron work; also, sheet-metal goods to spe- 
cial designs and sizes where the quantity is 
too small to turn out on a mass-produced 
pasis. All gates are hand-made in the tra- 
dition of the old craftsmen, with banded 
joints where the scrolls touch one another. 
Firm will also manufacture according to cus- 
tomer’s specifications. Photographs avail- 
able from foreign firm. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. England—Medcalfe & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Champion Works, 141 & 142 Saf- 
fron Hill, London, E. C. 1, desires to export 
£20,000 worth each month of food prepara- 
tion machinery, such as shredders, dicers, 
cutters, and electric potato peelers. Lit- 
erature is obtainable on a loan basis, from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—Ruston & Hornsby, Limited 
(manufacturer), Sheaf Iron Works, Lincoln, 
seeks a company buying on own account, or 
factory representative, to handle Diesel en- 
gines (land and marine); Diesel locomotives; 
steam boilers; gasoline engines and centrifu- 
gal pumps. Catalogs are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

17. England—Sealocrete Products Limited 
(manufacturer), Atlantic Works, Macbeth 
Street, London, W. 6, offers to export large 
quantities of concrete waterproofers and 
hardeners. Illustrated literature available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

18. England—Weston Woodcraft Co. (man- 
ufacturer), Weston Lane, Woolston, South- 
ampton, offers to export oak and walnut 
brackets and overhead electric firtures and 
lamps. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. France—Roger Maleyre (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer and exporter), 118 Rue 
Malbec, Bordeaux, offers to export good- 
quality automobile and special trailers. 
Firm is interested in building trailers to 
order for American firms in the United States 
and also for branch houses of U. S. firms in 
any European country, including France. 
Trailers are utilized for all purposes, includ- 
ing living quarters, advertising, movie, store, 
and laboratory. Usual sizes are 8 meters 
and 7 meters (26.5’' and 23’). An 8-meter 
trailer weighs 1,500 kilograms (about 3,300 
pounds); it may be drawn by a jeep or au- 
tomotive vehicle. Photographs of trailers, 
drawings, and documentation (in French) 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. France—J-M Thivoyon (manufacturer 
of silk and rayon goods), 13 Rue Neyret, 
Lyon, offers to sell two looms of modern de- 
sign, for the manufacture of gold and silver 
thread. Mr. Thivoyon, owner of a small 
weaving mill, known as “Les Tissus Mo- 
dernes,”’ is stated to be skilled in weaving 
requirements and has personally built the 
two looms offered. The machines are in 
working order, operated by electricity and 
equipped with ball bearings. A mechanized 
unit automatically combines the operation of 
twisting the thread while winding it. This 
permits the use of a maximum speed even in 
cases of very fine yarns including ‘73,000 
meters the kilo.” Looms are automatic and 
require no skilled workers, good eyesight 
being virtually the only requirement. Also 
for disposal is a machine for purling used 
in the production of gold thread fringe 
(bouillon) making use of 10 spindles, with 
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spares, all stated to be in excellent condi- 
tion. Mr. Thivoyon wishes to sell or other- 
wise dispose of these machines to the highest 
bidder. He has not tried to sell them in 
France. Machines may be viewed in opera- 
tion upon reasonable notice. Subject has 
not yet applied for a patent on these 
machines. 

21. French West Indies—‘Fontaine 
Didier’’—Raphaél Marsan (manufacturer) , 86 
Rue St. Louis, Fort-de-France, Martinique, 
offers to export 150,000 liters each week of 
naturally carbonated drinking water, in bot- 
tle of 93 centiliters. Further information 
including chemical analysis available from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Germany—H. Th. Boehme, Inc. Chem- 
nitz (importers and exporters of drugs, vege- 
table products, olive oil, chemical products), 
Neuer Wall 19-23 (24a), Hamburg 36, wishes 
to contact importers of crude drugs and 
vegetable products. 

23. Germany—Heinz A. Eisert (Ejifa) 
O. H. G., (20a) Fassberg uber Unterliiss, of- 
fers to export toys, cigarette holders, pipes, 
novelties, small motors, and crocheted table- 
cloths. 

24. Germany—Ernst Komrowski & Co. (ex- 
port merchant), 2, Kattrepel, Hamburg, of- 
fers on an outright sales basis up to 5,000-ton 
lots of highest-quality portland cement, all 
brands to B.S. 8. 12/1947; also, hot and cold 
rolled, black, galvanized, lacquered, tinned 
and coppered mild steel bars, joists, channels, 
hoops, plates and sheets, wire and tubes, ac- 
cording to U. S., British, and international 
standard grades. 

25.,Germany—Franz Kuhlmann = K.-G. 
(manufacturer), Bismarckstrasse 185, (23) 
Wilhelmshaven, offers to export precision 
drafting machines and drawing tables. An 
illustrated catalog is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Germany—Otto Peycke & Sohn (ex- 
porter, importer), Monckebergstr. 10, ‘““Bark- 
hof”’ Haus 2 V., (24a) Hamburg 1, desires to 
export Black Forest cuckoo clocks, plain 
or decorated Munich beer jugs, decorated 
liqueur sets, china or earthenware, decorated 
cutlery, toys and novelties. 

27. Germany—Rheinische Nadelfabriken 
G.m.b. H. (manufacturer), Reichsweg 19-42, 
Aachen-Rothe Erde, (22c) Aachen, wishes to 
export and seeks a representative for all 
kinds of glass-headed pins, and needles. 

28. Germany—aAlbert Stahl, Maschinenfa- 
brik (manufacturer), Strohgaustr. 24, Stutt- 
gart-Zuffenhausen, offers to supply metal 
sheet-working machines, such as folding, 
rounding, and vaulting machines, plate 
shears, circular shears and motor shears, 
beading, flanging and wiring machines, 
punching presses, high-speed hammer ma- 
chines, drawing and smoothing machines. 

29. Germany—Stahlkontor Weser G. m. b. 
H. (sole export agent), (20a) Hameln, seeKs 
market for cast-iron art objects, such as fili- 
gree trays and plates, candle holders, cigarette 
and tobacco boxes, ash trays, plaques and 
desk articles. Also, products made of highly 
developed plastics based upon carbon powder. 
Illustrated literature is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

30. Greece—Hercules N. Nicolopoulos (ex- 
porter of skins), 292 W. Churchill Street, 
Patras, aesires to export raw goatskins, weigh- 
ing 100 to 110 kilograms per 100 pieces, and 
lambskins weighing 54 to 55 kilograms per 100 
pieces. Quality: goatskins-Patras, first-qual- 
ity, 25% without heads; lambskins—Patras 
Peloponnesus, first quality with only 10% 
black. Further information and prices are 
obtainable from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


31. Greece—Const. G. Vezos (export mer- 
chant), 8 Patreos Street, Patras, offers to ex- 
port black olives in brine grown in the dis- 
tricts of Amfissa, Agrinion, and Volos. Quan- 
tity up to 50,000 pounds per shipment. 
Specifications: colossal, 54-56 olives per 
pound; giants, 64-66 olives per pound; jumbo, 
70-72 olives per pound, and extra jumbo, 75— 
78 olives per pound. Further information in- 
cluding prices available upon request to Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Italy—Nino Gilardi Tappetificio (man- 
ufacturer), 27 Corso Francia, Turin, is in- 
terested in exporting and seeks an agent 
for scatter rugs of regenerated cotton, in 
sizes of 17’’ x 35’’ and 21’’ x 43’’. Quantities: 
209 rugs each month. Illustrated leaflet 
and price information available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

33. Italy—Industrie Italiane e Nippo Cinesi 
Bordoli & C. (manufacturer, wholesaler and 
exporter), 298-300 Via San Vitale (P. O. Box 
392), Bologna, offers to export patented 
mechanical toys; and paper, silk, and lace 
fans made with wooden or plastic sticks. 
Leaflets on toys only are available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. c. 

34. Italy—Egidio Selva (manufacturer), 
Via Valle Sesia, Omegna (Novara Province), 
wishes to contact United States firms for the 
sale of first-quality sy:.thetic rubies (jewel 
bearings) for watches, precision instruments, 
and jewelry. Quantity: 300,000 finished 
stones available each month. Firm is also 
interested in obtaining a representative. 

35. Japan—The Camel Sewing Machine 
Co., Ltd., 38 Kamei-Cho, Himeji, desires to 
export sewing machines and parts. 

36. Japan—Central Japanese Textile Mills 
Agency, Ltd., No. 1, Sozecho, Kitaku, Osaka 
Building No. 752, Osaka, wishes to export 
cotton or rayon textiles, cultured or imitation 
pearls. 

37. Japan—Godo Cotton Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importers, exporters), Teramachi, Bukkoji- 
Minami, Shimokyo-Ku, Kyoto, wishes to ex- 
port cotton, rayon and staple fiber, yarn and 
tertiles; fishing nets of fine yarn, twine and 
Manila rope. 

38. Japan—Iseki Bussan Co., Ltd. (export- 
ers, importers and manufacturers) , 35 Sanno- 
miya-Cho Nichome (Tor Road), Kobe, wishes 
to export silk bolting cloth, in lengths of 30 
yards, and widths of 40’’, 50’’, 54’’, and 60’’. 
One set of samples and price list available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

39. Japan—Agricultural and Marine Prod- 
ucts Exporters Association (organization of 
exporters), 212, Ichibankan Building, 1 Kai- 
gan-Dori, Ikuta-Ku, (P. O. Box 695), Kobe 
offers to export all kinds of agricultural and 
marine products, foodstuffs, bamboo and 
baskets. 

40. Japan—Kiyohara & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers, importers, exporters), No. 4, 4- 
Chome Minami, Kyuhoji, Higashiku, Osaka, 
desires to export mother-of-pearl buttons, 
trocas (takase), hirose, tama, dobu and other 
shell buttons, also, plastic buttons. 

41. Japan—Kyokuyo & Co., Ltd. (exporters 
and manufacturers), P. O. Box 41 Nagoya 
Central, 5-Chome, Shima-Cho, Nakamura- 
Ku, Nagoya, desires to export bisque toys 
and novelties, porcelain and chinaware. 

42. Japan—M. Matsuda & Co. (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Teikokuseimei Building, 
1-Chome, Imabashi, Higasiku, Osaka, offers 
to export watch materials and tools. 

43. Japan—The Orient Commerce Co. (im- 
porters, exporters, agents), P. O. Box Nishi 
No. 25, Osaka, wishes to export cotton tez- 
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tiles, hosiery, green and black tea, pyrethrum 
flowers, dried and canned foodstuffs, marine 
products, soap, straw matting, straw and 
rag rugs, linoleum, carpets, buttons, shoe 
nails, scales and measures, fish hooks, bam- 
boo fishing rods, machine and hand sewing 
needles, thermos flasks, tennis shoes, sewing 
machines, and fiower seeds. 

44. Japan—Shinko Menkwa Kabushiki 
Kaisha (exporters), 39, 4-Chome, Koraibashi, 
Higashi-Ku, Osaka, wishes to export canned 
goods, such as tuna, pilchards, sardines, 
mackerel, peaches and asparagus. 

45. Japan—Suita Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters and importers), Tominokoji Nijo, 
Nakagyoku, Kyoto, offers to export “Jmari” 
china in dinner sets, tea and coffee sets, 
bowls and plates. 

46. Japan—Sunpearl Bead Co., Inc. (manu- 
facturers and exporters) , 38 Umegaecho Kita- 
Ku, Osaka, offers to export all sizes and 
grades of indestructible pearl necklaces, ala- 
baster glass buttons, jewelry. 

47. Japan—Taiwa & Co., Ltd. (importers, 
exporters), Kojun Building, No. 4, 6-Chome, 
Ginza, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, desires to export all 
kinds of cotton piece goods and silk fabrics. 

48. Japan—Yokohama Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 
(importers, exporters), 44 Nampeidai-Cho, 
Shibuya-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to export food- 
stuffs, porcelain and glassware, celluloid, 
brasware, bamboo poles and sticks, dolls and 
toys, sewing machines, harmonicas, silk and 
cotton goods, cotton fishing nets. 

49. Japan—M. Yokota & Co. (manufactur- 
ers and exporters), 12, Shinoharakitamachi 
2-chome, Kobe, desires to export cultured 
pearl strands and loose pearls. 

50. Korea—Whashin Trading Co., Limited 
(importers, exporters, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives), 2-5 Chongro St., Seoul, offers to 
export Korean handicraft, such as brassware, 
artificial pearl necklaces, beads, buttons, 
slippers, glass animals and other novelties. 

51. Netherlands—A. van Helvoirt de Nijs 
(manufacturer’s agent), 166 Grootestraat, 
Waalwijk, offers to export approximately 
20,000 square feet each month of first-quality 
upper leather, such as box sides from brown 
and black hides, fully chrome-tanned, about 
20 square feet per side. Firm will furnish 
samples upon request. Price information 
available from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

52. Netherlands—Lokin & Weisz (manu- 
facturer), Pozenstraat 51-53, Amsterdam, 
wishes to export first-class (export quality) 
cigars with Java and Sumatra wrappers and 
Havana filling. Firm would appreciate re- 
ceiving instructions from potential buyers 
regarding authorized weights and packing. 

53. Netherlands—C. D. Oosterwijk’s Handel 
Mij. N. V. (export merchant), 107 Franken- 
slag, The Hague, desires to export high- 
quality dry gin, brandy, eggnog; also, first 
class canned sausages. 

54. Panama—LUPELIA (manufacturers, 
retailers, and wholesalers of handicraft), No. 
62 Avenida Arosemena, Panama, offers to ex- 
port native handicraft, such as small dolls 
dressed in Panamanian national costumes, 
handbags made from Panama hat straw, hur- 
ricane lamps, and candlesticks made from 
coconut shells. 

55. Scotland—Crown Net Manufacturing 
Co. (manufacturer, exporter), Ellis Street, 
Peterhead, wishes to export and seeks agent 
in the Eastern States for fish nets, mesh 32 
rows to yard, or any size required; also, 
second-hand nets, mesh 1 inch, for gardens, 
fruit, or agricultural purposes. Firm re- 
quests instructions that buyer considers im- 
portant, particularly with regard to packing. 

56. Scotland—Nutscene Limited (manu- 
facturer and exporter), Braehead Works, 
Victoria Road, Dundee, offers on an outright 
sale basis garden twines, 100% jute. Samples 
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of twine are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

57. Scotland—Robert Watson & Co. (manu- 
facturer and potential exporter), Auchter- 
muchty, Fifeshire, wishes to export first- 
class oiled fabrics for kitchen and bathroom 
curtains. Firm is also interested in obtain- 
ing an agent willing to sell on a commission 
basis. Pattern book with fabric samples 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

58. Sweden—AB. Ingvar Bergengren (man- 
ufacturer’s export agent), Lindhagensplan, 
Stockholm, offers to sell 10,000 taper pin 
reamers each month. Descriptive leaflet 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

59. Sweden—C. H. Laurent Co. Inc. (manu- 
facturers’ export agent), Norrkoping, wishes 
to export stainless steel tableware. Firm 
also desires agents in the following cities: 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, New Orleans, Houston, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seat- 
tle. Descriptive leaflets and price lists avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

60. Sweden—Aktiebolaget Linco (manu- 
facturer’s export agent), 31 Linnegatan, 
Stockholm, offers to sell on an outright sale 
basis internal-combustion-engine valve re- 
conditioning tools, 300 sets each month. 
Catalog and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
B.C. 


Export Opportunities 


61. Belgium—Compagnie Commerciale 
Kreglinger, S. A. (importers and exporters), 
9 Grand’ Place, Antwerp, is interested in pur- 
chasing cotton printed goods for export to 
various countries. Because of the diversity 
of articles firm desires, it prefers to purchase 
through an American brokerage company 
specialized in the cotton-goods business and 
representing different cotton-weaving mills 

62. Belgium—SOGIMPEX (importer, sales 
agent), 71, Dieweg, Brussels, wishes purchase 
quotations and exclusive agencies for electri- 
cal insulating materials, electrical apparatus, 
small electrical motors, spare parts for cars, 
automotive antifriction bearings. 

63. Brazil—Fagundes, Sucena & Cia. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), Av. Rio Branco, 
4-15° andar, Rio de Janeiro, seeks quotations 
for canned fruits and fish, lard, flour and oats, 
corn flakes, dried peas, raisins, prunes, plums; 
paper; and caustic soda 

64. France—Société Anonyme des Ateliers 
Pingris et Mollet-Fontaine Réunis (manu- 
facturer), 4 Rue Virginie Ghesquiere, Lille, 
Nord, seeks purchase quotations for all 
measuring instruments used in distilleries 
and manufacturing of chemical products. 

65. French West Africa—Saleme Naif (im- 
port-export distributor), 35, Avenue William 
Ponty, Dakar, wishes purchase quotations for 
the following tertiles: 25,000 meters of white 
drill suitable for African native trade, 75,000 
meters of Army khaki twill suitable for 
French West African troops. Firm is inter- 
ested in receiving samples with quotations. 

66. Germany—Rohstoff Einfuhr Gesell- 
schaft (importer, exporter) , Kleine Johannis- 
str. 9,R. E.G. Haus, (24a) Hamburg 11, seeks 
quotations for cotton tertiles and cotton 
yarns. 

67. Japan—-Harada Sangyo Kaisha, Ltd., 9, 
Andoji-Bashi-Dori, 3-Chome, Osaka, seeks 
quotations for used nylon stockings. 





68. Japan—Morishita Trading Co., Ltg, 
(importers), 2, 2-Chome, Tsukiji, Chuo-Ky 
Tokyo, seeKs quotations for all kinds of oil. 
seeds. 

69. Japan—Pacific Overseas, Inc., Heiwa 
Bldg., No. 5, Yokoyama-cho, Nihonbashi 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes quotations from 
manufacturers of nylon fishing nets. 

70. Mezico—La Helvetia, Cia. Impresora 
Papelera, S. A. (manufacturer and exporter 
of printed, lithographed and graphic art 
goods; importer and retailer of Stationery, 
office supplies, printing and lithographic inks, 
novelty goods), San Antonio Abad 121, Apar. 
tado 1893, Mexico, D. F., urgently requests 
quotations and samples of narrow tape used 
as headbands in bookbinding. 

71. Pakistan—Dean and Webber (Kara- 
chi)—(importers and manufacturers’ 
agents), Baceak House, Bunder Road, Kara- 
chi, seeKs purchase quotations for asbestos 
packing. Also, cotton graphited, self-lubri- 
cating packing, as follows: 


Round 5,°’ . .-..400 pounds 


do. '4’’-. - : 400 do. 
do. ue”. -..400 do, 
do. “’’ 400 do. 
Squares %,"’ 400 do. 
do. Va 400 do, 
do ”’ 400 do. 
do. y’* 400 do. 


Firm wishes quotations on the above two 
kinds of packings, the intention being to 
submit tenders to the Government of Pakis- 
tan. If quotations are acceptable the firm 
intends to maintain stocks, besides buying 
for Government account 

72. Sweden—Apoteksvarucentralen Vitrum 
Apotekare AB. (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer), Postfack 64, Stockholm, urgently 
requests purchase quotations for 40 to 50 
metric tons of frozen pancreas, originating 
from calves and cattle 

73. Union of South Africa—Frootall Manu- 
facturers (Pty.) Ltd. (processor and exporter 
of fruit and vegetable juices in cans and in 
bulk), Frootall House, Kempston Road (P. O. 
Box 1111), Port Elizabeth, wishes purchase 
quotations from manufacturers of machinery 
for extracting fruit juice from _ oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit, and pineapples. Inter- 
ested firms should submit catalogs or de- 
scriptive literature and price information. 

74. Union of South Africa—Jack Rood 
(Pty.) Limited, Owners of Springbok Broom 
and Brush Manufacturers (manufacturer), 
318 High Street, Oudtshoorn, Cape Province, 
seeks purchase quotations for machinery for 
manufacturing brooms and dusters, and 
broomlocks 


Agency Opportunities 


75. Argentina—Carlos Selzer (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Lavalle 2889/91, 
Buenos Aires, seeks agency for agricultural 
machinery chemicals refrigerators, and 
motorcars 

76. Canada—M. J. Lalonde Limited (manu- 
facturers’ agent), 3032 St. Catherine Street 
East, Montreal, desires agency for synthetic 
and other floor coverings 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

77. Colombia—Antonio Escobar Henao 
(manufacturer's sales agent), Apartado 
Postal 105 (Aereo 364), Barranquilla, wishes 
to act as agent for manufacturers of the 
following: Industrial and pharmaceutical 
chemicals, plastic materials, industrial ma- 
chinery, all kinds of tools, notions, cutlery, 
kitchenware, thermos bottles, and electrical 
supplies. 

78. Germany—Heinz Gewandt, Gertig- 
strasse 66 u. 68 (24a), Hamburg 39, desires 
to act as an agent for United States exporters. 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated January 25, 1950) 


The report of the Joint Argentine-United 
States Committee for Commercial Studies 
continues under review by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. A special subcommittee, headed 
by the Minister of Finance and including two 
members of the Argentine delegation who had 
participated in the Committee’s discussions 
in Washington, has been created to assist the 
National Economic Council in putting into 
effect the Committee’s conclusions. 

Further payments on commercial arrears 
to the United States, estimated by local 
banks to total about $4,000,000, were made on 
December 29, 1949, and on January 11 and 17, 
1950. Collection items filed through June 10, 
1948, were paid on the latter date. 

According to Central Bank circular No. 1200 
of December 26, 1949, all foreign-exchange 
permits issued thereafter will automatically 
ensure the holder the benefit of the rate of 
exchange prevailing on the date the permit 
was issued, against payment of an obligatory 
insurance premimum of 2!, percent ad vale 
orem. Permits will be valid for 9 months and 
the previous 10 percent permissible margin 
for exceeding the value of the permits has 
been abolished. 

Unofficial data indicate that Argentine cus- 
toms revenues during the first 10 months of 
1949 totaled 300,900,000 pesos as compared 
with 503,200,000 pesos for the like period of 
1948, a decrease of more than 40 percent. 

Increased excise taxes on matches, wines 
and beer, toilet and luxury articles, automo- 
bile tires, silk and synthetic yarns and cloth 
went into effect on January 1, 1950. 

Although total Argentine gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings declined slightly during 
the first 3 weeks of December, gold holdings 
increased by approximately . $50,000,000. 

Drought persisted during January in the 
corn and cattle zones. Current production 
forecasts for corn are a maximum of 3,000,000 
tons, without any export surplus. Semifat- 
tened cattle continued moving to market in 
excess of demand, with prices falling below 
the official export base. Unfavorable land 
conditions prevented planting of the record 
sunflower-seed area originally planned. 

Recent demands for Argentine products 
have been exceptionally strong. The United 
Kingdom contracted for 45,000 metric tons of 
semirefined edible oils late in December, fol- 
lowed in January by 100,000 tons of oil cakes 
and meals and an additional 30,000 tons of 
edible oils, and is now reported to be inter- 
ested in linseed oil and wheat. Continental 
countries have purchased corn, hides, animal 
feeds, and wool. In view of the gloomy crop 
prospect, the Argentine Trade Promotion In- 
stitute has suspended export sales of corn. 

Strong foreign demands and active local 
Speculation have sent coarse wool prices to 
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the highest level in years, with grease fleeces 
selling at $0.47 per pound, c. i. f. Boston. 
Unsold supplies of these qualities are small in 
the face of a reported urgent demand by 
United States buyers. Current shipments 
of both wool and hides to the United States 
have been substantially above the low level 
of the preceding year. Fine wool prices have 
increased moderately in response to markets 
elsewhere and to active European and Amer- 
ican inquiries. 

The Minister of Economy, in reviewing the 
Ministry’s first year of operations, announced 
the successful liquidation of surpluses ex- 
isting a year ago, with the exception of lin- 
seed oil and flaxseed. 

Anglo-Argentine negotiations concerning 
meat prices were expected shortly because of 
the expiration on January 17, 1950, of the 
4-month guaranty against devaluation by 
the United Kingdom. Meanwhile, shipments 
are expected to proceed without interruption. 

Because of the unavailability of additional 
Argentine credits, the recently arrived Span- 
ish Commercial Mission was unsuccessful in 
obtaining the desired 350,000 to 500,000 tons 
of wheat, necessitating purchase negotiations 
elsewhere. 

The first shipment of fresh pears to New 
York for the current season was scheduled to 
leave late in January, with indications that 
substantial shipments of both pears and 
grapes may be forthcoming soon. Fruit ship- 
ments are moving also to Brazil. 

On December 30, Argentina and India 
signed a barter contract for the exchange by 
August 31, 1950, of 390,000 metric tons of 
Argentine wheat for 50,000 metric tons of 
Indian jute manufactures, subject to an in- 
crease to 70,000 tons of jute and 546,000 tons 
of wheat at India’s option. 

On January 20, 1950, Argentina concluded 
two protocols supplementary to the commer- 
cial agreement of June 7, 1948, with Yugo- 
slavia, the first of which provided for the 
exchange of Argentine hides and skins, wools, 
linseed oil, quebracho extract, and other 
agricultural products for Yugoslavian lum- 
ber, portland cement, chemicals, tobacco, 
and lead. Trade each way is expected to 
exceed $20,000,000. The second protocol pro- 
vided for payment by Yugoslavia in freely 
disposable dollars of 10 percent of the f. o. b. 
value of its purchases of wool and hides. 
Balances in excess of $9,000,000 also are to 
be settled in freely disposable dollars. 

The first of two Belgian commercial mis- 
sions to Argentina had arrived (at time of 
this report), and the second mission was 
expected during the week of January 30. 
Argentina’s payment deficit at the end of 
December 1949 reportedly amounted to 951,- 
000,000 Belgian francs. 

On December 31 two American air lines 
suspended operations into Buenos Aires in 
resistance to strike measures employed by 
ground personnel in support of their de- 
mands for higher wages. Seven other 
foreign-flag carriers faced with similar de- 
mands followed the lead of the American 
companies, and air services linking Buenos 
Aires with other countries were limited to 
Aerolineas Argentinas, Iberia, LAN, and 
CAUSA. Settlement of the strike was 








reached on January 12, and the suspended 
services were resumed on that date. 

A group headed by an American firm has 
disposed, reportedly for 20,000,000 pesos, of 
its recently constructed rubber-tire plant in 
the outskirts of Buenos Aires to a combina- 
tion of American and Italian capital. The 
new plant is expected to start manufacturing 
rubber tires and inner tubes early in 1950. 

New international telephone services were 
established during recent weeks between 
Argentina and Paraguay, Ireland, and Nor- 
way. Enterprises providing international 
radiotelephone, telegraph, and radiotelegraph 
services have been authorized to charge an 
increase of 30 percent in national currency 
over the basic tariffs approved in gold francs, 
for 1 year, effective as of January 1, 1950. 

Partial, but long-needed, improvements 
and additions to telephone facilities through- 
out Argentina are being undertaken. In- 
stallations in the cities of Mar del Plata, 
Rosario, Cordoba, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, 
and intermediate localities have been aug- 
mented, and other improvements in 1950 
are contemplated, including an additional 
90,000 automatic telephone lines in the Fed- 
eral Capital, at a cost of 169,000,000 pesos. 
There is at present a backlog of 250,000 
applications for Celepmone connections in 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SYDNEY 


(Dated January 27, 1950) 


Exceptionally heavy spending during the 
Christmas season and very high returns from 
wool sales were outstanding commercial 
developments in Australia in December. 
Record public expenditure for the holiday 
season was indicated by an expansion of 
A£20,000,000 in December in the note circula- 
tion of the Commonwealth Bank, as com- 
pared with a gross increase of A£18,250,000 in 
December 1948. Prices in stores were higher 
than during the preceding Christmas shop- 
ping period, owing to increased production 
costs or higher import costs for manufactured 
articles. Shoppers had more money for 
spending, as a result of higher wages drawn 
by a fully employed labor population and 
the general influence of high export prices 
for primary products. Successive years of 
good yields of wool and wheat—the country’s 
leading exports—were largely responsible for 
the buoyant conditions in the domestic retail 
trade. 

Preliminary figures of Australia’s trade 
show that exports of wool and sheepskins 
amounted to A£64,743,000 for the 4 months 
ended October 31, 1949, and A£239,146,000 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949. These 
figures represented approximately 42 percent 
of the total value of the Commonwealth’s 
exports for each period. 
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Wheat harvesting was practically com- 
pleted in December under generally favor- 
able conditions. Protuction for the 1949-50 
season, well above the average, is expected 
to approximate 207,000,000 bushels, compared 
with about 190,000,000 bushels produced in 
1948-49. Exports of wheat and wheat flour, 
according to preliminary figures, were valued 
at A£29,938,000 for the 4 months ended Octo- 
ber 1949, and at A£101,854,000 for the 1948-49 
fiscal year. These commodities represented 
about 19 and 18 percent of the total values 
of exports in the respective periods. 

On December 6, 1949, General Motors— 
Holden’s, Ltd., announced increases of A£9 
to A£370 in the prices of cars marketed by 
the company, owing to higher cost of ma- 
terial as a result of.currency devaluation and 
increased labor cost. 

The prices of Australian pig-iron and steel 
products have been increased, effective from 
December 10, by A£2 a long ton—from 
A£8.2.6 to A£10.26 and from A£16.5.1 to 
A£18.5.0, respectively, c. i. f. at main capital 
ports. Even so, the new prices represent 
only a fraction of the unit cost of imported 
iron and steel. The output of the Australian 
iron and steel industry, restricted by lack of 
sufficient coal and labor, is far below require- 
ments and substantial quantities of steel 
must be imported. (In 1948-49, Australia 
imported 38,741 long tons of steel, valued at 
A£2,912,947, at an average value of slightly 
more than A£75 a ton.) 

Other price changes made or contemplated 
in December included advances in Melbourne 
for bread and beer, and announcement of a 
14.5 percent rise in electricity prices by the 
Sydney County Council, from January 1, 1950. 
Increases in prices of leather goods also were 
forecast. 

Substantial increases in the basic wage 
were forecast in the December 5, 1949, issue 
of the “Melbourne Argus” which gave as the 
main reason “the increased cost of raw ma- 
terials used in goods from both the sterling 
and dollar areas since devaluation.’”’ The 
journal added “finance experts compute that 
since September 1939, about 9s. has been cut 
from the purchasing power of the Australian 
pound, while the basic wage has increased 
by 61 percent from £4.2.0 in November 1939, 
although wage-pegging operated between 
1943 and 1946.” On December 14, the Arbitra- 
tion Court adjourned until February 14, 
1950, the hearing, which began on May 17, 
1949, on the claim of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions for a A£l0-a-week basic 
wage. 

With a view to preventing increases in the 
prices of bread, butter, cheese, and processed- 
milk products, the Prime Minister announced 
on December 21, 1949, that subsidies would 
be introduced on wheat and cheese and con- 
tinued on butter. The price of wheat for 
domestic consumption was increased from 
6s. 8d. to 7s.1d.a bushel. It was stated, how- 
ever, that the cost of the subsidy to the 
Government had not been calculated. The 
subsidy on cheese will be at the rate of 114d. 
a pound and that on butter, which is to be 
continued to June 30, 1959, is at the rate of 
214d. a pound. The Prime Minister also an- 
nounced that “the Government will stand 
by the principle of guaranteed prices for 
basic primary products. The feasibility 
of abolishing the rationing of butter and 
tea was taken under consideration, but the 
Prime Minister stated on December 29, 1949, 
such rationing would not be removed “for 
the time being.” 

An agreement for the sale to the United 
Kingdom of Australia’s exportable surplus of 
sugar, up to 600,000 long tons, through 1952, 
was announced by Queensland’s Premier in 
London on December 8, 1949. Agreement in 
principle also was said to have been reached 
for the years 1952-57. During the latter pe- 
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riod, up to 600,000 long tons of sugar each 
year would be involved, if available, with 
300,000 tons going to the United Kingdom at 
a price to be negotiated each year and the 
remainder to be sold in the British Empire 
preferential markets at the world-market 
price. Inasmuch as Australian sugar con- 
sumption amounts to about 500,000 long 
tons a year, an assured market for 1,100,000 
long tons annually indicates a production 
target which it is hoped to reach in 1952. 

The production of coal from mines in New 
South Wales was comparatively good for a 
month prior to the 3 weeks’ vacation period 
which began on December 16, and December 
23, 1949, in the northern and southern fields, 
respectively, and stock accumulations ap- 
parently were sufficient to meet requirements 
during the holiday period. Coal output in 
New South Wales in 1949 aggregated 10,- 
737,224 long tons, according to an announce- 
ment by the Joint Coal Board on January 18. 
Underground production amounted to 9Q,- 
386,550 tons, and 1,350,647 tons were pro- 
duced by strip mining. Production loss 
from the 7-week coal strike, which ended 
August 16, and labor shortages in 1949, how- 
ever, held output substantially below the 
1948 production of 11,721,400 long tons. 

A claim for a 35-hour week in the coal 
industry was rejected on December 12, by 
the Coal Industry Tribunal, in view of the 
adverse effect it probably would have on coal 
output. The Miners’ Federation is opposing 
a proposal for the mechanical removal of 
pillar coal, on the ground that such opera- 
tion would be hazardous. 

Pig-iron production in October 1949, at 
116,400 long tons, was 8,000 tons above the 
output for September. The latter, 108,300 
long tons, was the highest figure or average 
for any month preceding October. However, 
output of blooms and billets, 111,500 long 
tons, and ingot steel (New South Wales only), 
128,700 long tons, for last October was some- 
what below September production, but 
otherwise, greater than for any previous 
month. 


Austria 
AIRGRAM FROM U.8. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 


(Dated January 18, 1950) 


Austrian production reached a postwar 
high in November 1949, rising to 127 percent 
of the 1937 level, as measured by the over-all 
industrial-production index maintained by 
USFA Headquarters. Mainly as a result of 
the year’s unusually high sugar production, 
the output of the consumer-goods industry 
rose above the 1937 level for the first time 
since the end of the war. Chemical pro- 
duction rose 2 points above the October 
figure to 185 percent of the 1937 average. 
Production of machinery and equipment fell 
2 points to 154; mining, 6 points, to 115; and 
metallurgy, 16 points, to 133 

December was a relatively static interlude 
in the struggle to avoid an inflationary wage- 
price spiral. The Austrian Central Statis- 
tical Office reported further price increases, 
resulting in a rise of 130 points in the whole- 
sale price index during the last 7 months. 
In May, at the time of the third wage-price 
agreement, the wholesale price index (March 
1938=100) stood at 352. By August, just 
prior to devaluation of the British pound, it 
had risen to 423. When the Austrian 
schilling was devalued at the end of Novem- 
ber, it had climbed during that month to 451. 
In December, the first month following 
schilling devaluation, it reached a high point 
of 482 

In the same period, the retail price index 
(March 1938=100) rose by 109 points. In 
May, August, November, and December it 





stood, respectively, at 362, 414, 463, and 47}, 
With the last month’s rise in prices, there 
was a temporary increase in buying. An es. 
timated 90 percent of Austrian workers re. 
ceived, in addition to the usual 13-month Pay 
Christmas bonus, a one-time stop-gap wage 
payment averaging about 200 schillings (the 
standard for payment was 1 week's wages), 
The resulting addition of about 300,000,000 
to 400,000,000 schillings to consumer pur. 
chasing power was undoubtedly a principal 
factor in the brisk Christmas wholesale and 
retail trade. 

The proposal to increase the Austrian tariff 
by changing the existing rate of 1 schilling 
per gold crown, in which import duties are 
expressed, to a rate of 4.69 schillings per gold 
crown (current par value) will shortly be 
acted upon by Parliament. The present rate 
of 1 schilling per gold crown, resulting in an 
exceptionally low tariff, was established after 
the war as a transitional measure when Aus- 
tria was faced with critical supply shortages, 
It is argued that the proposed increase is 
needed not only for reasons of revenue but 

lso because, in the Finance Minister’s words: 

“Austrian industry has increased its pro- 
duction notably and requires therefore some 
protection against foreign competition.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Austrian exports to the United States in 
1949, as shown by consular invoices. were 
valued at $9,740,000, an increase of $834,000 
over the value of those of the preceding year, 
The most important item in the trade was 
imitation precious stones, valued at $5,998,- 
000. The second most important was woolen 
manufactures valued at $81,447,000. These 
two, together, accounted for 76 percent of 
Austria’s exports to the Untied States in 
1949. In 1948, exports of imitation precious 
stones to the United States were valued at 
$5,626,000 

For the next few months, according to a 
recent press announcement, Austria will fol- 
low a close schedule of trade negotiations. 
It opened on January 10 with Norway, to be 
followed by Czechoslovakia and by the 
United Kingdom on January 14 Bulgaria 
and Italy were scheduled for the end of Jan- 
uary. The February program of trade talks 
was to begin with a meeting of the mixed 
Austro-Hungarian trade commission, fol- 
lowed in mid-February by discussions with 
Denmark and Netherlands, and later with 
Rumania and Greece. Meetings of the 
mixed Austro-Swiss and Austro-German 
commission also were expected to take place 
in February. Talks with Israel and Pakistan 
were planned for March 

The first commercial shipping on the 
Danube since the occupation of Austria took 
place on January 3 with the arrival at Linz 
of two motorships and four barges belonging 
to the Yugoslav State Shipping Co. These 
vessels carried part of a 2,700-ton shipment 
of Yugoslavian pyrites to Regensburg, Ger- 
many, in accordance with the terms of a 
trade agreement between the Trizonal Area 
and Yugoslavia 


FoopD AND AGRICULTURE 


Of major importance in the food and ag- 
riculture sector during December was the 
approval by the Austrian Parliament of two 
bills, one extending the validity of the Food 
Rationing Law for a further period of 6 
months (until June 30, 1950) and the sec- 
ond, a bill providing that the three remaining 
Economic Unions (Grain and Brewing Indus- 
try, Milk and Fats, and Livestock) enter into 
liquidation effective January 1, 1950, and be 
completely abolished by June 30, 1950. 
Prior to the latter date it is proposed to in- 
troduce some other method, somewhat along 
the lines of the prewar milk-equalization 
fund, to regulate the marketing of specific 
farm products, such as: (a) Milk and dairy 
products, (b) grains, and (c) livestock, meat, 
and meat products. 
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December deliveries of wheat and rye un- 
der the quota are reported to have fallen 
short of expectations. Free prices for wheat 
continued a slightly upward trend. Milk 
deliveries continued generally satisfactory, 
although some local shortages were reported 
pecause of diversion of some of the milk 
supply to production of cheese which is 
unrationed. 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated January 23, 1950) 


January was a month of considerable fi- 
nancial study and planning as the Govern- 
ment sought means of providing for national 
necessities during the coming year. No 
decisions about measures to be taken were 
announced, but it was understood that a 
subcommittee of the Economic-Financial 
Planning Commission had recommended 
new exchange concessions to encourage min- 
eral production; and a mission from the 
International Monetary Fund was studying 
the exchange problem. The Finance Min- 
ister was working on the national and the 
foreign-exchange budgets. Newspapers spec- 
ulated that the national budget would be 
approximately 1,800,000,000 bolivianos, 15 
percent less than the budget for 1949, and 
that the foreign-exchange budget might be 
as low as $42,000,000, which would be 26 per- 
cent under that for 1949. Budgetary plan- 
ning and the revision of the schedule of 
imports at the various exchange rates were 
being held up by uncertainty over the prices 
of tin. 

Preliminary December export figures show 
unexpectedly heavy shipments of tin, bring- 
ing total tin exports for the year to 34,077 
long tons, 8.7 percent below the 1948 figure, 
but considerably higher than local authori- 
ties had expected. The volume of lead and 
tungsten exports increased 2.9 percent and 
3.5 percent, respectively, in 1949 over 1948; 
but exports of zinc decreased 16.5 percent; 
antimony, 16.2 percent; copper, 23.3 percent; 
and silver, 12.3 percent. Exports of gold 


were much higher in 1949 because the 
Aramayo Co. sold accumulated stocks in 
February. 


The 1949 values of all mineral exports, 
except gold, were considerably below 1948 
because of lower prices. The final December 
1949 price of Bolivian tin was 73.5 cents per 
fine pound and tin dropped another 214 
cents by January 23, 1950. 

Further minor reductions in mining oper- 
ations have been reported, but officials of 
the Patino Co. state that a rich new vein 
may have been discovered: at the Huanuni 
tin mine 

The General Law of Obligatory Social Se- 
curity, promulgated on December 23, pro- 
vides that a tax of 1 cent per fine pound 
of tin for the social-security system is effec- 
tive regardless of the tin price, instead of 
when the price is above 77 cents. The law 
also imposes a new tax of 1 cent per dollar 
on receipts for exports of seven minerals 
of minor export importance, so long as 
their prices remain above certain levels. At 
present this tax only applies to lead, zinc, 
and bismuth. 

A decree offering some encouragement to 
copper production has been approved. 

The President has promulgated a law pro- 
viding an export tax of 2 cents per pound 
of fine tin, the proceeds of which are to 
be divided between the La Paz-Beni railroad 
and the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway 
projects. He has vetoed a bill which would 
have authorized banks to purchase bonds 
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of the 500,000,000-boliviano patriotic loan for 
use up to 35 percent of their legal reserves. 
Thus far, there has been no subscription of 
this loan, which is designed to pay for 
extraordinary expenses incurred in the quell- 
ing of the revolutionary attempt of August 
and September 1949. The President has not 
yet acted on a bill establishing substantial 
new taxes to be used for construction of 
school buildings. 

The 1949 La Paz Municipal Council ad- 
journed without acting on the new contract 
of the Bolivian Power Co., and the company 
has warned that the city will be short of 
power for 2 years from the date when the 
contract is finally signed, as it refuses to 
undertake a necessary expansion of its gen- 
erating facilities until it has secured the 
guaranties contained in the contract. The 
company has asked the Council for per- 
mission to announce “soon” that no new 
applications for power can be accepted. In- 
asmuch as La Paz is the principal industrial 
city of Bolivia, this situation limits the ex- 
pansion of national industrial production. 

The Banco Minero announced that it had 
obtained from the Chemical Bank of New 
York a loan of $1,250,000, apparently to be 
used in meeting its current obligations and 
to be guaranteed by tin which it purchases 
from small miners. 

Labor remained quiet throughout the 
month, but threats of strikes by Corocoro 
miners and La Paz factory workers and vari- 
ous demands for increased wages indicated 
a certain restlessness. 

Bolivia is negotiating a bilateral air-trans- 
port agreement with Brazil. 


Exchange and Finance 


SLIDING SCALES FOR FORCED SALE OF Ex- 
CHANGE DERIVED FROM LEAD, COPPER, 
WOLFRAM, AND ANTIMONY ADOPTED 


Sliding scales for the forced sale of ex- 
change derived from the exportation of lead, 
copper, wolfram, and antimony were pro- 
vided by Supreme decree No. 01775 dated 
October 17, 1949, but not effective until early 
in November when the Minister of Hacienda 
informed Government officials concerned 
that it should be applied, states a report of 
December 2 from the United States Embassy 
at La Paz. 

The purposes of the decree are to aid pro- 
ducers of minerals of minor export impor- 
tance by granting increased exchange and 
boliviano advantages as export prices drop 
and, at the same time, to gain greater quan- 
tities of foreign exchange for the Govern- 
ment. It allows mineral producers to retain 
increased percentages of exchange as prices 
fall, and payment for that portion of foreign 
exchange which must be sold to the Govern- 
ment at the higher rates of 55.50 or 110 
bolivianos per dollar as prices fall. The 
Government obtains more foreign exchange 
by increasing the percentages of foreign ex- 
change which must be sold to it. 

Supreme decree No. 01775 complements 
Supreme decree No. 1781, also dated October 
17, which provided that increases in tin ex- 
portation by mines from the beginning of 
the fourth quarter on, above the average ex- 
portation for the first three quarters of 1949, 
would be rewarded by the reduction of the 
obligatory sale of foreign exchange by the 
mining companies to the Government in an 
ascending scale proportionate to the amount 
by which exportation is increased. 

|For announcement of Supreme decree No. 
1781, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 19, 1949.] 





Among the items reported by the Shanghai 
press late in November were 500 tons of 
rubber en route from Shantung to Shanghai. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGRICULTURAL AND MINING MACHINERY, 
INSECTICIDES, AND FERTILIZERS EXEMPT 
FROM IMPORT LICENSE AND ACCORDED 
EXCHANGE PRIORITY 


The Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture on 
January 4 issued a list of machinery and 
equipment for agricultural, mining, and 
metallurgical industries, insecticides, ferti- 
lizers, and a few other products which are to 
be exempt from import license and accorded 
exchange priority. This is the detailed list 
referred to in article 3 of law No. 842, pub- 
lished October 5, 1949, and was transmitted 
by the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro, January 6, 1950. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
17, 1949, for other articles accorded import- 
license exemption and exchange priority. 

Copies of the list mentioned above have 
been furnished all Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Information regarding 
specified commodities may be obtained from 
any of those offices or from the American 
Republics Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 


EXCHANGE QUOTAS FOR LICENSE-EXEMPT 
IMPORTS 


On January 9, 1950, the Banking Superin- 
tendency of the Bank of Brazil issued notice 
No. 1, announcing that hereafter importers 
of products exempt from import license must 
apply for exchange quotas, and that the bank 
would receive applications for such quotas in 
United States dollars and Swiss francs, cover- 
ing the first quarter of 1950, state reports of 
January 18 and 26, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil determines the quotas which 
should be given to each applicant for ex- 
change cover, and the exchange quotas thus 
established will be approved by the Banking 
Superintendency and an exchange quota cer- 
tificate issued to the importer. Brazilian 
consulates have been instructed not to legal- 
ize consular invoices covering license-exempt 
products without presentation of the quota 
certificate. It is assumed, therefore, that 
a copy of the certificate will be sent to the 
exporter. 

The date up to which applications would 
be received was given as January 31, 1950, 
but it is understood that, in view of the de- 
layed issuance of the list of agricultural 
license-exempt products, the Export-Import 
Department has been accepting applications 
and issuing licenses for the importation of 
products presumed to be included eventually 
in the license-exempt list. 


Burma 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 
(Dated January 11, 1950) 


Widespread lawlessness and disorder con- 
tinued to shackle Burma’s economy during 
December. The Government’s third fore- 
cast for the cotton and peanut crops con- 
firmed previous pessimistic predictions of re- 
duced cultivation for the 1949-50 crop year. 
On the basis of district reports actually re- 
ceived, the cotton area likely to mature has 
been estimated at 140,050 acres, which is 37 
percent of the average prewar (1935-41) 
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Newsprint production 


Gross value of national production______~ 
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* Monthly average. 
* Unofficial estimate for 1949. 





Canada’s Growth in a Decade 


The Bank of Montreal in its “Business Review” of December 22. 1949, 
presented the following interesting compilation of statistics which graphically 
depict Canada’s economic growth since 1939: 


NN ee 
Crude-oil production________-_----___-_--_- 
Wholesale price index____.--_-__--____--- 
en 


1939 1949? 

aii ail thousands__ 11, 267 13,549 
sn See (1939= 100) __ * 100 > 168 
eee: 1,000 tons__ * 129 - 266 
ee Ses do____ = 239 * 422 
aaa 1,000 barrels_- °653 * 1,695 
ae. (1939= 100) __ 100 * 208 
aise detacieamamaae aoe a 100 - 158 
in millions of dollars_- 5. 598 16, OOO 
piece ee do___- 3, 861 10, 800 
PES ee do__- ey i | * 241 
ee ao... “63 = 930 
Se eae «ae 16 - 93 


* Figures for 1949 are based on information in latest report and include data for New- 
foundland since March 31 where available. 








matured acreage, and 3 percent less than the 
area actually matured in 1948-49. The pea- 
nut forecast estimates the matured area at 
363,170 acres, or 90 percent of the prewar 
acreage and 7 percent less than the final 
peanut forecast for the 1948-49 crop year. 

Reflecting in part the seasonal falling off 
of rice exports, Burma’s foreign trade de- 
clined during November and December and 
showed a trade deficit. As usual since the 
war, rice represented most of the country’s 
export shipments, accounting for 73 percent 
of the total in November, compared with 91 
percent in October. During December, 
Burma shipped 40,527 long tons of rice and 
7,898 long tons of bran, resulting in total 
shipments for 1949 of 1,179,146 long tons 
of rice and 33,400 long tons of bran. The 
annual total for rice was approximately 
80,000 long tons less than Burma’s 1949 al- 
location commitments but actually exceeded 
the most optimistic earlier prediction. 

The State Agricultural Marketing Board 
(SAMB) published its proposed price sched- 
ule for the 1950 crop, providing for an aver- 
age price increase of £2 per long ton above 
the £38 per long ton received for most of 
the 1949 shipments. Thus far, SAMB has 
not received any firm commitment or indi- 
cation of acceptance from any of the im- 
portant purchasing countries, except for 
Pakistan, with the result that the rice ex- 
port picture for 1950 is somewhat confused. 

A trade delegation headed by U Thet Su, 
the Chairman of the SAMB, was appointed to 
negotiate a Burma-Japan trade agreement 
for 1950. It is reported that the delegation 
has been given the authority to formally 
sign an agreement in Tokyo and that the 
trade arrangement must provide for the sale 
to Japan of a minimum of 100,000 tons of 
rice. The 1949 agreement negotiated in 
Tokyo in January of that year was not for- 
mally signed in Rangoon. 

Despite administrative adjustments made 
early in the month, the multiple point gen- 
eral sales tax continued to impede internal 
trade. The decline in sales volume, princi- 
pally in consumer durable goods, has been 
reported to be as much as 50 percent. The 
general consensus of business groups was that 
the trade loss was attributable to the fact that 
the tax has priced many items out of the 
reach of a large number of regular consumers, 
and that some potential buyers were delaying 
all but the most essential purchases on the 
assumption that the tax would be radically 
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revised during the new legislative session 
scheduled to begin January 31, 1950. 


The December cost-of-living index of basic. 


expenses for low-income Burmese groups con- 
tinued to reflect the decline which began 
several months ago. The index for Decem- 
ber stood at 347 (1941 100) as compared 
with 356 in November, 373 in October, and 
410 in September. An index is not main- 
tained for middle-income groups, but a spot 
check of retail prices for goods normally used 
by this section of the population showed a 
definite increase, which the Office of the 
Director of Labor estimates to be at least 
6 or 7 percent above the September 1949 
level. 

On December 27, 1949, the Government 
promulgated the so-called “Additional Rules 
for Prospecting Licenses and Mining Leases,” 
a draft of which had been previously cir- 
cularized among interested parties for com- 
ments and suggestions. Although practi- 
cally all of the provisions contained in the 
draft proposals were retained in the finalized 
version, in almost every case additional pro- 
visos were inserted which provided a greater 
degree of flexibility with respect to enforce- 
ment of the individual provisions. The Bur- 
mese Government, apparently concerned 
about the criticism directed against its 
original proposals and the possible adverse 
effect on potential foreign investors, incorpo- 
rated modifications in practically every in- 
stance. 

A considerable amount of uncertainty con- 
tinued in the mineral and petroleum fields 
The lease of the Burma Corporation, which 
covers important mineral concessions in Bur- 
ma, was due to expire on December 31, 1949, 
but by the end of the year the Government 
had still not indicated its position as to the 
conditions and terms for extending the con- 
cession. The Burmah Oil Co., on the other 
hand, which has been operating at a heavy 
loss since the war as a result of widespread 
damage sustained during the Burma cam- 
paigns of World War II and the subsequent 
insurrection, reported that repeated and ap- 
parently coordinated insurgent attacks were 
being made on its properties in central Bur- 
ma which, if permitted to continue, would 
further undermine the company’s position. 
On January 8, 1950, the British Foreign Office 
announced that the British Government 
guarantees given early in 1949 to the Burmah 
Oil Co., indemnifying the company against 





losses arising out of expenditure on rehabilj. 
tation in Burma, would be discontinued, 

Transportation services continued to im. 
prove during December. Motor services were 
resumed over several motor roads, although 
most of these had to be placed under heavy 
military guard. Regular riverine services 
were scheduled between Rangoon and some 
of the Delta cities. Limited railway service 
on the Rangoon-Pegu line was resumed after 
Government troops recaptured Htongyi, 
Civilian air traffic to Heho, which had been 
suspended since the loss of Taunggyi, was 
resumed on December 23 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MATERIALS FOR MANUFACTURE oF 
STEEL- BACKED NON-FERROUS-METAL- 
LINED BEARINGS GRANTED FREE ENTRY 
FOR SPECIFIED PERIOD 


By order-in-council P. C, 84, dated Janu- 
ary 10, 1950, a new tariff item, 438 (7m), is to 
be inserted in the Canadian tariff providing 
for the free entry, during the period January 
1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, of “Materials and 
unfinished parts, steel-backed, with nonfer- 
rous metal coating and/or lining, imported 
by manufacturers of steel-backed non-fer- 
rous-metal-lined bearings for use in the 
manufacture of such bearings, in their own 
factories."”” Under this new item the ma- 
terial described enters Canada free of duty 
under the British preferential and most- 
favored-nation tariffs, the latter applicable 
to the United States. 

Prior to the creation of this new tariff item 
these materials and unfinished parts, if im- 
ported in the form of strip or sheet, were 
classified for duty purposes under tariff item 
383 (d) and dutiable at 5 percent (or 2% 
percent when goods are of a class or kind not 
made in Canada) under the British preferen- 
tial tariff; 10 percent under the most-favored- 
nation tariff. If stamped with a trade-mark 
or trade number they were classified under 
tariff item 446 (a) and dutiable at 10 percent 
under the British preferential tariff; 25 per- 
cent under the most-favored-nation tariff. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ARTICLES IMPORTABLE UNDER THE “GOLD 
Law” ANNOUNCED 


A new and longer list of products which 
may be imported into Chile during the first 
half of 1950 under the gold law became ef- 
fective January 12, 1950, states a report of 
January 18 from the United States Embassy 
in Santiago. 

The following items appeared on the list, 
as published in the press: Raw materials for 
plastics and plastic compositions, not pro- 
duced in the country, except vinyl resins; raw 
materials for cosmetics; essences and essen- 
tial oils excluding those for use in soft drinks 
and pharmaceuticals; sheets and thin plates 
of tin, aluminum, and lead; parts and re- 
placement parts for refrigerators, except those 
for industrial and commercial use; parts and 
replacement parts for radio receivers for 
domestic use, with the exception of those 
imported for the assembly of receivers of 
popular types; parts and replacement parts 
for radio broadcasting units, excepting trans- 
mitting tubes; parts and replacement parts 
for vehicles, unspecified; parts and replace- 
ments for photographic cameras and projec- 
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tion machines; parts and replacements for 
fountain pens and automatic pencils; special 
paints; pick-up trucks, assembled; jeeps; 
motorcycles, except for public service; parts 
and replacement parts, various; washing, 
waxing, and vacuum-cleaning machines; 
cash registers and repair parts; photographic 
material except that for X-ray; raw film, ex- 
cept that destined for newsreels; razor blades; 
arms and ammunition, except those for the 
Internal Security Services; watches of all 
types; electrical appliances for household use; 
cylinder locks for doors of types not made in 
Chile; sporting goods and fishing tackle; cel- 
lophane; batteries and dry cells for lanterns 
and other uses, of types not produced domes- 
tically in quantities sufficient for domestic 
needs. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 10, February 21, May 30, September 19, 
October 24, and November 21, 1949, for an- 
nouncements of the list of goods importable 
under the Gold Law of November 24, 1948, 
promulgated December 2, 1948.] 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated January 27, 1950) 


The volume of wholesale trade in the 
Bogota area improved considerably during 
the first 2 weeks of December, declining 
sharply toward the end of the month. How- 
ever, the decline was attributed to the an- 
nual inventory taking and to vacations 
rather than to lowered demand. The Christ- 
mas season stimulated retail sales and turn- 
over in general was reported to have been 
good in most lines. There is increased con- 
fidence in local business circles which is 
interpreted to mean that the outlook for 
business is favorable. 

The volume of currency in circulation 
continued to increase during December but 
at a reduced rate as compared with recent 
months. The total issue of 476,340,000 pesos 
(the peso is valued officially at approximately 
$0.51 U. S. currency) as of December 31, 1949, 
may be compared with 462,459,000 pesos as 
of November 30, 1949, and 361,827,000 pesos 
as of December 31, 1948. Gold and foreign- 
exchange reserves of the Bank of the Repub- 
lic increased from 211,140,000 pesos to 232,- 
953,000 pesos during the month with the 
result that the legal reserve ratio to circu- 
lating currency improved from 39.18 to 42.91 
percent. The record-high coffee prices were 
basically responsible for the increase in cir- 
culating currency and also provided the 
additional dollar exchange used to expand 
official reserves, 

The Bogota securities market boomed dur- 
ing December with the average stock price 
index rising to 148, the highest point reached 
since March 1948. The bond index also was 
up slightly to 117 (1934=100). The total 
December trading volume on the Bogota 
Exchange was 13,465,000 pesos which was 
very heavy in view of the fact that the Ex- 
change was closed during the last week of 
the month. 

The cost-of-living indexes in Bogota con- 
tinued to rise during December. At the end 
of the month the cost-of-living index for the 
middle-income group stood at 268.4 as com- 
pared with 265.9 in November (July 1940 
100). The index for the labor-class families 
increased from 308.9 to 311.4 during the same 
period (February 1937=—100). The most 
noticeable increases were registered in rents, 
food, beverages, and fuel. 

Colombia’s total foreign-exchange re- 
ceipts for 1949 were $310,543,000 and expendi- 
tures totaled $299,799,000 leaving a favorable 
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balance on international payments of $10,- 
744,000 for the year. Exchange releases for 
payments on current transactions were in 
general prompt during December. The 
relatively liberal import licensing policy 
which was initiated early in November, was 
continued during December. Exchange- 
control officials announced that, as a result 
of the greatly improved dollar situation, im- 
port restrictions would be relaxed further 
in the near future. An important proce- 
dural restriction established during the 
month was that requiring applicants for im- 
port licenses to present “proofs which dem- 
onstrate clearly that the suppliers are 
manufacturers ... or well-established and 
reputable commission houses which supply 
goods at only reasonable mark-ups on fac- 
tory prices.” 

The 1950 national budget was established 
by Presidential Decree on December 14. It 
provides for a balancing of receipts and ex- 
penditures at 422,431,000 pesos, which sum 
includes an estimated 30,000,000 pesos for 
reduction of the public debt. Major in- 
creases in appropriations have been provided 
for national security and public welfare and 
significant reductions have been made in the 
public-works program and certain adminis- 
trative expenses. Receipts in general have 
been budgeted conservatively and, if supple- 
mentary appropriations can be held to a 
minimum, Colombia could end 1950 with a 
fiscal surplus instead of the customary 
deficit. 

Coffee exports during December amounted 
to 533,601 bags of 60 kilograms each, valued 
at $33,839,427. This brought the total ex- 
ports during the calendar year 1949 to 5,409,- 
653 bags of 60 kilograms each. Had trans- 
portation facilities been normal, it is believed 
that 1949 exports would have reached about 
5,600,000 bags. The value of 1949 coffee ex- 
ports was $242,276,072. During 1948 Colom- 
bia exported 5,587,535 bags (60 kilograms 
each), valued at $225,210,814. 

Petroleum production for the month of 
December was 2,565,865 barrels, representing 
a daily average of 82,771 barrels. Crude-oil 
exports were 2,133,922 barrels, valued at 
$5,721,658. Although exports were slightly 
less than in the preceding month, the value 
was greater owing to increased prices pre- 
vailing in December and the increased ship- 
ments of El Dificil crude, the highest valued 
crude petroleum produced in Colombia. 
December refinery runs amounted to 893,684 
barrels, representing the highest run of any 
month during the year 1949. Colombian 
Government petroleum officials, in their De- 
cember statement, announced Colombia's 
immediate need to increase its refinery 
capacities. 


Exchange and Finance 


VETERINARY MEDICINES AND EQUIPMENT 
WHICH MAy BE IMPORTED INTO CoO- 
LOMBIA WITHOUT REGARD TO QUOTA 
RESTRICTIONS 


Exchange-Control Resolution No. 22 of No- 
vember 9, 1949, authorized the exemption 
from import quota restrictions of those drug 
and associated items which are designated as 
being essential to the national welfare. In 
accordance with this resolution, a list of es- 
sential pharmaceutical and medical items 
was published in Exchange Control Circular 
No. 627 of December 7, 1949 (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 16, 1950, for 
announcement of this circular). The United 
States Embassy in Bogota reports that the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control, in Cir- 
cular No. 635 of January 3, 1950, has pub- 
lished a list of veterinary medicines and 
equipment which may be imported without 
quota restrictions under Resolution No. 22. 

The list of approved veterinary products is 
as follows: Keratitis mixed bacterin, vaccine 
for canine rabies, vaccine for canine dis- 


temper, vaccine for paralytic rabies, serum 
and vaccine for hog cholera, vaccine or bac- 
teria for blackleg, mallein, serum for canine 
distemper, anthricide, phenothiazine, acri- 
dines, methylene blue, trypan blue, pyok- 
tanin, calcium gluconate, sodium hyposulfite, 
bismuth subnitrate, tannic acid, yohimbine, 
neoarsphenamine, sulfanilamides, potassium 
iodide, benzene hexachloride, dichloro-di- 
phenyl-trichloroethane (DDT), chlordane, 
rotenone, pyrethrum, alkaloids, such as 
pilocarpine, veratrine, caffein, strychnine, 
pencils for marking cattle, arseniometers and 
thermometers for veterinary use, pumps and 
portable dipping tanks for cattle, veterinary 
surgical instruments, implements for artifi- 
cial insemination, and bromothymol blue 
paper for mastitis diagnosis. 

The documentary requirements which 
must be met to obtain import licenses for 
these products are the same as those which 
are stipulated for extra quota importations 
of pharmaceutical and medical items. The 
most important of these requirements is 
that United States manufacturers of these 
products immediately should supply their 
Colombian trade contacts with an authenti- 
cated certificate or letter from the manufac- 
turer’s local Chamber of Commerce stating 
that the company is a manufacturer of the 
particular products concerned; the authenti- 
cation is to be performed by a Colombian 
consular Officer, or by a consular officer of a 
friendly country if a Colombian consul is 
not available. Nonmanufacturing exporters 
of these products should supply their trade 
contacts with the following documentation: 
(1) An authenticated certificate establishing 
the status of the manufacturer of the prod- 
ucts concerned, as described above; (2) a 
statement from the manufacturer of the fac- 
tory price for the products concerned; and (3) 
an authenticated certificate or letter from 
the exporter’s local Chamber of Commerce 
or exporters association establishing the fact 
that the exporter is “reputable and well es- 
tablished.” 


REVISIONS IN EXCHANGE CONTROL REGU- 
LATIONS AUTHORIZED BY CIRCULAR NO. 
637 


In addition to the provision authorizing 
the addition of specified agricultural equip- 
ment to the list of approved commodities 
for import licensing, circular No. 637 of the 
Colombian Office of Exchange Control pro- 
vides for certain other revisions in the ex- 
change control regulations. The most 
important of these revisions are as follows: 
(1) Import licenses which are reimbursable 
with exchange certificates now are valid for 
1 year; (2) Colombian consuls now are au- 
thorized to change the port of entry desig- 
nated on import licenses from Buenaventura 
to Barranquilla or Cartagena; (3) the special 
quotas for importation of trucks and busses 
have been extended to March 31, 1950 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY OF NOVEMBER 7, 
1949, for announcement); and (4) a maxi- 
mum factory price of $25 (U. S. currency) 
per unit has been established for the import 
licensing of “pick-up” record players. 


ADDITIONAL COMMODITIES PERMITTED IM- 
PORTATION BY NEW INDUSTRIES UNDER 
BasiIc-QuoTas LICENSING PLAN 


The Colombian Office of Exchange Control 
Regulation No. 11 of November 10, 1949, 
encouraged the establishment of new man- 
ufacturing enterprises in Colombia by pro- 
viding them with a basic quota for the 
importation of necessary materials. [See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 2, 
1950, for former announcement.] This reg- 
ulation limited the materials to be imported 
under such special basic quotas to those 
items which are classified as Group I im- 
ports under Decree No. 194 of January 29, 
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1949. [See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 28, 1949, for previous announce- 
ment of the decree.| In applications for 
basic quotas under Regulation No. 11, cer- 
tain new manufacturers have registered a 
need to import materials which are not 
classified as Group I imports. The United 
States Embassy, Bogota, reports that in its 
Circular No. 638 of January 11, 1950, the 
Exchange Control Office has recognized this 
problem and has authorized the importation 
of specified materials. 

The list of additional materials follows: 
Wheat flour of more than 10 percent pro- 
tein content, semolina, special cloth for the 
manufacture of neckties, laminated rubber 
(only “non-productive” type), glycerine 
(prior approval of the Economic Investiga- 
tions Department required), almonds, glue 
for industrial use (prior approval of the 
Economic Investigations Department re- 
quired), fresh and dried fruits (prior ap- 
proval of the Economic Investigations 
Department required), raisins, isinglass, 
elastic for suspenders and garters, parts for 
suspenders and garters, handkerchief cloth, 
overcoat buttons, belt buckles, inner-lining 
material, lining material for men’s suits 
(sleeve-lining material and satin), and silk 
thread for buttonholes in men’s suits. 

The period during which import licenses 
may be issued under Regulation No. 11 ex- 
pired on January 28, 1950, but it is expected 
that the above list of materials will con- 
tinue to be effective under the regulation 
which established the basic licensing policy 
for the subsequent period 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL 
EQUIPMENT UNDER Basic Quotas AU- 
THORIZED BY EXCHANGE CONTROL OFFICE 


The Colombian Office of Exchange Control 
Circular No. 637, of January 5, 1950, author- 
ized the inclusion of three additional items 
among those originally permitted importa- 
tion under the basic quotas import-licensing 
plan. [See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 2, 1950, for announcement of the 
import-licensing plan for the period Novem- 
ber 1949 to January 1950.] The items added 
to the approved list consist of agricultural 
equipment and machinery as follows: 


Tariff No. Description 
504... Milking machinery and windmills 
491_._._ Carts and trailers, washers, seed clas- 


sifiers, cotton, choppers, thrashers 
for cereals, hay rakes, grain dryers, 
weed mowers, fodder mills, motor- 
ized post-hole diggers, agricultural 
graders, lime and fertilizer spread- 
ers, ditching machines and ma- 
chines to clean ditches, garden 
tractors, cultivators, disc hillers, 
vegetable and grain planters, disc 
harrows, hand sprayers and hand 
dusters 
496_ Motor pumps for irrigation 


Although the approved list to which the 
above items have now been added will theo- 
retically expire on January 28, 1950, it is 
almost certain that the list will be incor- 
porated, in its entirety, into the basic-quota 
plan for the subsequent period. 


2 : 
Corsica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“U. S. A. Girt PARCELS” ACCEPTED 


Effective at once and until further notice 
“U. S. A. Gift Parcels’ may be accepted by 
U. S. Post Offices for Corsica, subject to the 
same rates of postage and other conditions 
as are applicable to such parcels for France, 
according to an order of the Postmaster 
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General published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of January 31, 1950 

An addition to the above order published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1950, calls attention to the following 
special requirements imposed by agreement 
between the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the French authorities which 
must be met in order for parcels to be ac- 
cepted at the reduced postage rate (6 cents 
per pound) as “U.S. A. Gift Parcels’ 

1. Each parcel must be mailed as a gift by 
an individual sender to an individual ad- 
dressee for the personal use of himself or his 
immediate family. The items which may be 
included in “U.S. A. Gift Parcels” are limited 
to nonperishable food, clothing, and shoes 
for everyday use, clothes-making and shoe- 
making materials, mailable medical and 
health supplies, and household supplies and 
utensils if permitted under existing postal 
regulations. No parcel may contain more 
than 3 kilograms (6 pounds 9 ounces) of 
coffee. Tcbacco in any form, luxury clothing 
such as fur or fur-trimmed garments, silk or 
nylon garments or cloth, and articles of the 
glove trade are not permitted 

2. Vegetable seeds may be included pro- 
vided the total domestic retail value of such 
vegetable seeds does not exceed $5 

3. When a relief parcel is presented for 
mailing under these regulations the word 
“U. S. A. Gift Parcel’ must be conspicuously 
endorsed by the mailer on the address side 
of the parcel and also on the customs decla- 
ration. The use of the words “U. S. A. Gift 
Parcel” will be a certification by the mailer 
that the provisions of the ECA regulations 
have been met. If the parcels prove to be un- 
deliverable as addressed and the senders 
have not specified an alternative addressee 
or requested return in case of nondelivery 
by means of appropriate endorsements o1 
the customs declarations and dispatch note 
the parcel will be turncd over to the French 
Red Cross 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 
11, 1949, for French Regulations on Gift 
Parcels. Holders of the mimeographed circu- 
lar of September 1, 1949, ‘Sending Gift Pack- 
ages to France,” should note that it now 
applies to Corsica as well as to continental 
France. ] 


| . 
Costa Ric: 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY Al 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated January 27, 1950) 


During the last 2 days of 1949 two impor- 
tant laws were approved by the Costa Rican 
National Assembly and signed by the Presi- 
dent Law No. 10 of December 30 approved 
the 1950 budget for Costa Rica amounting to 
108.168.365 colones (5.62 colones—U. S. $1 
at the official rate) This amount is about 
12 percent less than the 1949 budget (com- 
pared to a planned reduction of 20 percent) 
but there have been indications that the 
budget may be increased by another 15,000,- 
000 colones, about 8.000.000 colones going to 
the Ministry of Education and _ 7,000,000 
coiones going to the Government-owned 
Pacific Railway 

Law No. 11 of December 31 approved the 
contract between the Government of Costa 
Rica and the local agencies of an American 
fruit company, entered into on December 27, 
1948. As a result, the Government will re- 
ceive 15 percent of the company’s local profits 
for 1949, which will amount to about $1,250,- 
000, the 1,700,000 colones balance of the 
2,110,000 colones assessed against the com- 
pany under the law requiring a one-time 
contribution based on property and assets 








and a moratorium of 5 years on the repay- 
ment of the $385,000 balance of a 1938 loan, 

The Central Bank law, which was men. 
tioned in last month's airgram, is expecteq 
to be passed soon. Schemes have been aired 
for allotting specialized functions, i. e., agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial banking, 
to each of the nationalized banks. The im. 
portant “Law for the Control of Internationa] 
Transactions,’ while remaining on the As. 
sembly’s calendar, has not yet been formally 
discussed by that body 

No funds having been appropriated in the 
1950 Annual Budget for the Junta de Avia. 
cion (Aviation Board), the members closed 
their offices, although basic legislation creat. 
ing the Board still remains in effect. In 
order to raise funds for the support of 
S. T. I. C. A. (a Costa Rican Governmental] 
agricultural agency cooperating with the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs), the exec. 
utive power imposed, by Decree No. 1 of 
January 3, 1950, a tax of 0.25 colones per 
liter on sales of liquor. The idea of re- 
imposing a wartime Governmental gasoline 
monopoly was introduced into the National 
Assembly in the form of proposed questions 
to the Attorney General asking whether the 
three oil companies (incorporated in the 
United States) are fulfilling their 1940 con- 
tracts. Most informed opinion supports the 
view that the prohibitive costs of acquiring 
the properties and operating the monopoly 
would preclude future reacquisition. The 
Treaty of Commerce concluded between Costa 
Rica and Mexico on February 4, 1946, was re- 
ported out unfavorably by the Legislative 
Assembly's Foreign Affairs Committee The 
Assembly decided not to accept that Commit- 
tees recommendat 


the Committee on Public Security 


ion and reassigned it to 


The 40-day stoppage of railroad service 
from the Capital to the Atlantic coast (the 
only linkage save airplane), due to the De- 


cember 1949 torrents was rectified on Janu- 
ary 15, 1950, when full service over tempo- 
rarily repaired bridges and rails was resumed 

Figures published recently indicated that 
more than half of the 1949-50 coffee crop had 
been sold at a price around $39.89 per quin- 
tal whereas the price in the New York market 
tually reached over $46 per quintal (1 
quintal= 101.4 lbs.) It is reported that 
coffee exporters are now reluctant to enter 


even 


into future contracts, wishing to avoid their 
previous experience, despite news that coffee 
p The coffee 
} 


larvest reported to January 15 was 235,647 


rices are beginning to decline 


quintals, of which 230,407 went into export 
channels 

The pre jected 2,000- t 3,000-metric-ton 
rice surplus has turned into a deficit of about 
he same amount as a result of rains, insects 


nd high winds 


The treet rate" for the colon continued 
its decline as compared with the official ex- 
exchange rate, the quotations on January 23 


1950, being 8.85 buying and 8.95 selling com- 
pared with 8.50 and 8.70 colones, respectively 
on December 27, 1949. With the aid of the 
projected Law for the Control of Interna- 
tional Transactions, it planned that this 
decline will be halted and reversed, accom- 
of dol- 


panied by a reduction of the backlog 
t now officially ac- 


lar payments for impor 


counted as over $17,000,000 


Denmark 


AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated January 30, 1950) 


AGRICULTURE 
The seasonal decline in output of dairy 
preducts continued in November 1949, where- 
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as production of other major agricultural 
items was well maintained. Compared with 
November 1948, output showed a substantial 
increase, particularly in pork and eggs. The 
only exception was cheese, production of 
which was identical in the 2 months. Pro- 
duction figures for the first 11 months of 
the year reveal the following approximate 
gains over those for the corresponding 1948 
period: Milk, 20 percent; butter, 30; cheese, 
10; pork, 50; eggs, 30; and beef and veal, 10 
percent. 

This marked increase in agricultural pro- 
duction has substantially raised the export- 
able surplus of the various items. Prelimi- 
nary estimates place the total value of 
Denmark’s exports of agricultural products 
in 1949 at 2,200,000,000 crowns, or about 40 
percent more than in 1948 when the value 
aggregated 1,578,000,000 crowns. This in- 
crease is about 15 percent more than Officially 
estimated at the beginning of the year. 


INDUSTRY 


Following a 3-point decline in the com- 
posite industrial production index from 163 
(1935=100) in September to 160 in October, 
this index moved up to 163 again in Novem- 
per. This rise was due largely to greater 
production activity in the chemical, foot- 
wear and clothing, metals, paper, and textile 
industries. The output of the stone, earth- 
enware and glass, woodworking, and trans- 
port-equipment industries, on the other 
hand, showed some decline. Compared with 
November 1948, the combined index in 1949 
was 7 points, or about 4.5 percent, higher. 


FINANCE 


Although the bond market has’ weakened 
slightly since the devaluation of the Danish 
crown, stock quotations have shown a steady 
rise which was intensified in December for 
both shipping, industrial, and banking shares 
because of the devaluation and in anticipa- 
tion of favorable financial results and pay- 
ment of high dividends by many companies 
for 1949 

The following conclusion of a new trade 
agreement with Western Germany in No- 
vember, the Deutsche mark is officially 
quoted on the Copenhagen stock exchange 
at the rate of 164.70 crowns per 100 marks, 
effective December 21, 1949. 

PRICE TRENDS 

The Board of Supply has made a revised 
study of price developments, as of December 
1, 1949, covering merchandise imported by 
Denmark from the sterling area. This sur- 
vey shows a further upward price trend for 
many important commodities, such as copper, 
nickel, zinc, textiles, rubber, and chemicals, 
whereas only a few items have decreased in 
price. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Although foreign-trade figures for Sep- 
tember and October showed small export sur- 
pluses, a rise in the value of merchandise 
imports in November and a simultaneous 
slight decline in that of exports, chiefly as 
a result of seasonally lower agricultural ex- 
ports, resulted in an import surplus of 
43,400,000 crowns in that month. Imports 
totaled 385,500,000 crowns (including ECA 
purchases) and exports 342,100,000 crowns. 
November foreign trade brought the import 
surplus for the first 11 months of 1949 to 
654,700,000 crowns. The comparative 1948 
figure was 613,000,000 crowns. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 

New trade and payments agreements With 
Czechoslovakia were signed in Copenhagen 
on December 17, 1949. The trade agreement 
provides for an exchange of goods valued at 
approximately 49,000,000 Danish crowns 
(about $7,000,000) each way during the year 
ending November 30, 1950, or almost the 
Same amount as under the previous agree- 


February 20, 1950 


ment which expired on August 31, 1949. The 
payments agreement supplants the one 
signed on November 27, 1945. 


BRITISH-SCANDINAVIAN ECONOMIC DISCUSSIONS 

Technical discussions of the recent British 
proposal for British-Scandinavian economic 
cooperation began in London on January 16. 
The first discussion of this subject took place 
in Stockholm from December 15 to 17. No 
concrete results were achieved on that oc- 
casion, but the participating Government 
delegates found that there was sufficient ba- 
sis for further consideration of the British 
proposal for facilitating payment relations 
and creating possibilities for freer trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries. The scope of the agreement 
reached at London is not fully apparent from 
details thus far released. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


FINNISH EXPORTERS AUTHORIZED TO RE- 
TAIN 10 PERCENT OF DOLLAR EARNINGS 


From February 1, 1950, Finnish exporters 
are authorized to retain 10 percent of their 
dollar earnings, for their own use in the 
purchase of raw materials, certain essentials, 
and machinery, and for advertising, selling, 
and exhibition expenditures, pursuant to a 
recent announcement of the Bank of Fin- 
land, according to a telegram of January 31 
from the American Legation, Helsinki. 


. 
France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED ON EXTENSIVE 
List OF PRODUCTS 


Import duties, suspended since July 8, 
1944, have been restored in France on addi- 
tional extensive lists of products by orders 
of December 13 and 27, 1949, published in the 
French Journal Officiel and effective Decem- 
ber 14 and 28, respectively, according to re- 
ports of the same dates from the American 
Embassy, Paris. 

Included in the list of December 13 are 
unworked aluminum and unworked alumi- 
num alloys; brushes for use as parts of ma- 
chines; pen points; vulcanized fiber; soaps; 
gelatines; abrasives; leather or artificial 
leather articles for industry; a long list of 
organic chemical products; certain inorganic 
chemical products; various mineral products; 
certain articles of wood; certain tanning ex- 
tracts and vegetable and mineral coloring 
matters; certain chemical preparations such 
as disinfectants, insecticides, and unspeci- 
fied preparations for agriculture and horti- 
culture; certain hides and skins, simply 
tanned and all types (with minor excep- 
tions) of curried skins and hides worked after 
tanning. 

Included in the list of December 27 are 
machines and apparatus for agriculture; 
unspecified paper and cardboard made on the 
winding machine and unspecified paper and 
cardboard made sheet by sheet; certain or- 
ganic chemical products; various textiles; 
certain ceramic products; certain tires and 
tubes; and various foodstuffs. 

Products listed which have been dis- 
patched in direct shipment to France before 
publication of the previously mentioned or- 
ders in the French Journal Officiel and de- 
clared for consumption without having been 


warehoused or declared in customs custody, 


will continue to benefit by the suspension of 
import duties. 


{Detailed information concerning the no- 
menclature and French import tariff num- 
bers of the products affected by the orders 
of December 13 and 27, 1949, may be ob- 
tained from the European Branch, QIT, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 


DAHLIA BULBS AND CUTTINGS—SANITARY 
CERTIFICATES REQUIRED 


Certificates of sanitary inspection and 
freedom from disease are required for tub- 
ers and cuttings of dahlia (French import 
tariff Nos. ex 61 A and B) imported into 
France, by an order cf December 29, 1949, 
published in the French Journal Officiel and 
effective January 11, 1950. 


French West 


Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export TAX ON BANANAS AND Rum 


The tax which has been imposed upon the 
export from the French West Indies of 
Bananas (5.5 francs per net kilogram and 
414 wrapped) and of rum (8 francs per liter), 
called the “tax de perequation,” has been 
suppressed as an aid to the sale of these two 
important local products, according to in- 
formation received from the American Con- 
sulate in Martinique, French West Indies, 
dated December 31, 1949. 

The proceeds of this tax had been paid 
into a compensation fund and expended by 
the prefects of the Departments of Overseas 
France in subsidizing (or compensating) 
basic-food imports, prices of which had been 
increased by the successive devaluation of 
the franc. 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


DEADLINE EXTENDED IN WESTERN GERMANY 
FOR APPLICATIONS FOR REVALIDATION OF 
SECURITIES ABROAD 


As reported in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 12, 1949, German securities, 
other than bonds payable in foreign cur- 
rencies and obligations of the former German 
Government, must be revalidated to avoid 
becoming null and void. 

Where such securities are physically lo- 
cated in Western Germany, applications for 
certificates of negotiability must have been 
made before January 31, 1950. However, 
this deadline has been interpreted as not 
applying to cases where the securities are 
physically located outside of Western Ger- 
many. In these cases, holders will be per- 
mitted to make applications until at least 
May 31, 1950. Specific deadlines for the 
various security issues will be announced 
in the official gazette of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Inquiries concerning the validation of se- 
curities should be directed to the Securities 
Settlement Advisory Agency of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 29 Broadway, New 
York 6, New York. 


GENERAL LICENSE PERMITS SETTLEMENT OF 
CERTAIN CLAIMS IN DEUTSCHE MARKS 


A general license authorizing payments to 
be made into blocked bank accounts of for- 
eigners to satisfy claims arising out of con- 
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tracts concluded before May 9, 1945, has been 
issued by the Bank deutscher Laender. This 
authorization, known as general license No. 
18/49 to Military Government Laws No. 52 
and 53 (Revised), became effective September 
19, 1949, and was published in Mitteilungen 
der Bank deutscher Laender of September 26, 
1949. 

Such payments may be made under the 
following conditions: (1) A foreigner’s claim 
exists which is based on a contract concluded 
before May 9, 1945; (2) the claim has been 
converted to Deutsche marks according to 
law No. 63 (pertaining to conversion of as- 
sets in connection with the currency reform) ; 
(3) payments may be credited only to the 
account of the lawful claimant; (4) the ac- 
count holder accepts the payment as satis- 
fying his claim; (5) the provisions of law No. 
52 apply only by reason of the fact that the 
account holder is a nonresident of the West- 
ern German currency area; (6) amounts cred- 
ited on the basis of this general license may 
not be used to diminish existing debit bal- 
ances of the account holders. 

Banking institutions which hold such ac- 
counts are responsible for ascertaining that 
the above stipulations are observed. 

It should be noted that the general li- 
censes authorizing use of blocked funds in 
Western Germany refer only to funds in ac- 
counts held by banks in that area. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 2, 
1950, for a report on such general licenses.) 

Americans who have claims against firms 
in Western Germany may not make use of 
these assets directly for such purposes as sup- 
port of near relatives, defraying of travel ex- 
penses, and maintenance of graves, but must 
first have the German debtor settle the claim 
by depositing Deutsche marks in a Western 
German bank in favor of the American cred- 
itor. As indicated above, no special license 
is required for such settlement provided the 
claim arose from a contract concluded before 
May 9, 1945. Settlement of other claims may 
be made only pursuant to a special license 
obtained by the German debtor from the 
Land Central Bank for his region. 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated February 3, 1950) 


Business in January suffered the custom- 
ary postholiday slump. Retail sales, how- 
ever, approximated those of January 1949. 
Automobile sales were unusually good with 
the arrival of the new 1950 models. Bank 
collections held up well and deposits in- 
creased. Receipts of exchange from coffee 
sales appear to have lagged because of delays 
in the delivery of coffee. 

The Emergency Committee organized after 
the October storms is to cease functioning on 
February 15. The remainder of the emer- 
gency funds has been turned over to the 
National Stadium and the National Olympic 
Committee for the Caribbean Olympic Games 
to begin February 25. 

The flour import situation was officially 
clarified by a resolution published in the 
Official Daily of January 19. For orders 
placed prior to December 5, 1949, importers 
must show evidence of having purchased an 
amount of domestic flour equal to 50 percent 
of the amount imported. For orders placed 
after that date, evidence must be given of the 
purchase of an amount of domestic flour 
equal to the amount imported. 

For many years Guatemala has had a law 
authorizing the doubling of import duties 
on imports from countries with which Gua- 
temala has excessively unfavorable balances 
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of trade. On January 16, the Government 
invoked this law on imports from Japan, re- 
troactive to January 1, 1950. Importers who 
had orders pending have asked the Govern- 
ment for exemption on orders placed prior to 
January 16. 

Preparation of the fiscal 1951 budget is in 
progress. The budget department announced 
that the budget should not exceed 49,090,- 
600 quetzales (quetzal at par with dollar). 
However, preliminary budgets, which were 
due on January 15, undoubtedly surpass this 
figure considerably. 

Imports for the first 11 months of 1949 
were $64,565,000; exports, $46,102,000. For 
the same period of 1948 imports were $63,- 
429,000; exports, $44,350,000. Guatemala’s 
foreign trade deficit in 1949 obviously will 
approximate very closely the deficit in 1948 

Foreign-exchange reserves of the Bank of 
Guatemala on December 31, 1949, were $37,- 
926,000, compared with $36,889,000 on No- 
vember 30. The increase of $1,037,000 is 
considerably less than the December 1948 in- 
crease of $1,886,000. The figure of total in- 
ternational reserves as of December 31, 1949, 
has been delayed because of slow 
of commercial banks 

The coffee producers’ delegation which 
visited the United States in mid-December 
was unsuccessful in accomplishing general 
contract renegotiation and organized ef- 
forts to this end ceased. The feeling pre- 
vails that virtually all of the available coffee 
will be delivered by growers according to 
contract. The coffee harvest is proceeding 
normally, and the outturn, although prob- 
ably less than last year’s crop, is likely to 
exceed previous expectations 

The Minister of Agriculture and the Direc- 
tor General of Livestock attended the Hous- 
ton, Texas, Cattle Show. Their visit is 
indicative of the continued interest of 
Guatemalans in the importation of breeding 
stock from the United States. The Ministry 
of Agriculture plans to establish a livestock 
breeding station at Chiquimula. Centers are 
already in operation in Guatemala City, 
Retalhuleu, and Chiantla 

The truce in the United States-owned Em- 
presa Electrica’s labor dispute, which caused 
a shutdown on December 23, was extended 
to February 12, pending study by the Tech- 
nical Council of the Ministry of Economy 
and Labor of the Company's ability to meet 
labor’s demands 

Labor activity in January 
by a national convention of labor political 
committees. An important international 
step was taken by the Syndical Federation 
of Guatemala (FSG) when it formally af- 
filiated with the Confederation of Workers 
of Latin America (CTAL) and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


(Dated January 28, 1950) 


reports 


was climaxed 


Haiti’s only modern sugar mill commenced 
grinding on January 5, giving seasonal em- 
ployment to thousands of laborers in the mill 
and in the fields. Weather conditions have 
been favorable, and cautious optimism is 
expressed with regard to crop conditions. 

During January there was increased activity 
on the grounds of the Bicentennial Exposi- 
tion, several new pavilions having been 
started. Private construction of residences, 
hotels, nightclubs, and restaurants has given 
work to hundreds of persons, and these fac- 
tors produced brisk commercial activity as 
the public’s purchasing power rose. Although 





published trade data are not yet available, 
December was characterized by the heaviest 
imports of merchandise in modern times, 
Government revenue having reached the im. 
pressive total of almost 12,000,000 gourdes 
(5 gourdes=$1 U. S. currency). Custom. 
house congestion was conspicuous as record 
imports and the outward movement of the 
annual coffee crop, earlier than usual, taxed 
facilities. 

Government receipts for the first quarter 
of the fiscal year (October through December) 
totaled almost 29,000,000 gourdes, more than 
one-third the total receipts for the year 
1948-49, and all indications were for a pros- 
perous year for both trade and Government. 

Figures released for the 1948—49 fiscal year 
showed a decline of 3,000,000 gourdes, in the 
volume of international trade, imports hay- 
ing been valued at 157,000,000 gourdes (161,- 
C00,000 in 1947-48) and exports at 155,000,000 
(154,000,000) in 1947-48). The United States 
supplied 76.63 percent of total imports to a 
value of 120,000,000 gourdes, as compared 
with 82.6 percent valued at 131,000,000 
gourdes during 1947-48, and took 59.06 per- 
cent of Haitian exports valued at 91,600,000 
gourdes. This latter percentage and value 
is almost identical with that of the preceding 
year 

Despite the slightly reduced value of 
Haiti's foreign trade, the volume of movement 
was substantially greater, particularly in the 
major exports of coffee and sisal, combined 
volume of which exceeded that of 1947-48 
by more than 8,500,000 kilograms, and in such 
basic import items as lard, wheat flour, cotton 
textiles, machinery, and construction ma- 
terials 

The new tariff granted by 
Haiti and the United States under the An- 
necy (France) protocol came into force on 
January 1, replacing the Trade Agreement 
of 1935 which terminated as of that date 
under an agreement signed by the two coun- 
tries late in December. A substantial in- 
crease in trade is expected as the result of 
the tariff reductions effected. 

Agricultural production, as the year 
started, was generally favorable. The coffee 
crop, estimated at 430,000 bags, of 60 kilo- 
grams, is somewhat under that of the preced- 
ing year, as a result of torrential rains in 
certain areas, but high prices will compen- 
sate for any reduction in volume except to 
those persons caught short by sharp price 
Sisal acreage is being steadily 
and experimental plantings of 
fiber have proved successful and 

considerable interest among agri- 
culturists. The sugar crop may prove to be 
better than that of last year, and unusually 
successful rice crops in certain reclaimed 
land areas have given high hopes for the 
eventual reestablishment of this vital crop, 
production of which has been negligible 
during recent years owing to the increasing 
silinity of land in the lower Artibonite Valley. 

Work on the engineering phase of the Arti- 
bonite Valley flood-control and land reclama- 
tion projects was proceeding steadily, and it 
is now thought that bids for the actual 
construction phase may be opened in June 
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India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON-TEXTILE EXPORT POLICY 
EXPLAINED 


The following explanation of India’s policy 
with regard to the exportation of cotton tex- 
tiles was received from the Indian Ministry 
of Industry and Supply, through the Indian 
Consulate General in New York City, and is 
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here quoted in full: “The Textile Commis- 
sioner of the Government of India had issued 
a circular to all mills on 3d November 1949 
requesting them not to enter into any for- 
ward contracts which would necessitate their 
having to deliver cloth bales beyond March, 
1950. The purpose behind this circular was 
to arrive at a correct appreciation of the 
position regarding forward delivery contracts, 
but some mills represented that, according 
to the custom of export trade, they could 
not avoid entering into long term forward 
contracts. As aresult of this representation, 
the Textile Commissioner has directed that 
his instructions regarding the contracts be 
treated as cancelled and that the mills are 
at liberty to conclude contracts for delivery 
of cloth beyond March 1950. 

“The Government of India wishes to make 
it known that there is at present no intention 
to restrict export of cloth; on the other hand, 
it is intended to permit export of cotton 
textiles to the maximum possible extent com- 
mensurate with the future trends of produc- 
tion and keeping in view the needs of the 
domestic market.” 


CEMENT IMPORTS STOPPED 


The importation of cement into India has 
been stopped, except from countries with 
which India is bound by agreement to import 
this product. The reason given for stopping 
the importation of cement is the increased 
stocks within the country, as a result of 
domestic production and India’s commit- 
ments to import specified quantities of ce- 
ment under trade agreements 


Israel 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEL-AVIV 
(Dated January 13, 1950) 


During December, plans for the rapid de- 
velopment of Jersusalem, with special em- 
phasis on residential construction, were 
adopted following the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to transfer offices to that city. 

Short demonstration strikes by restaurant 
owners, railway workers, and government of- 
ficials in the northern district resulted dur- 
ing the first week of December because of 
dissatisfactions with wage conditions and 
with measures of the price-control authori- 
ties 

Legislation relating to the formation of a 
development authority and the encourage- 
ment of private investment was discussed in 
both the Knesset (Assembly) and the press 

During November the cost-of-living index 
declined by 2 points, the smallest decrease of 
any month since the start of the Govern- 
ment's austerity program in May, 1949. At 
322 (based on 100, August 1939) the Novem- 
ber 1949 index was 41 points lower than the 
index of November 1948 when it stood at 
363. 

Immigrants totaling 14,006 arrived in Israel 
during December. 


AGRICULTURE 


As a result of an unusually heavy rainfall 
during the last 2 weeks of December, which 
extended to the borders of the Negev, a 
prosperous agricultural crop appeared prob- 
able in areas which frequently remain with- 
out rain throughout the year. 

Considerable activity in connection with 
the afforestation program announced by the 
Prime Minister in November has commenced, 
including the setting up of a large tree 
nursery, the allocating of I£500,000 (If£1 
$2.80) for the purpose of planting 2,400,000 
saplings during the first 4 months of 1950, 
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and the arrival of foreign exnerts from Italy 
and Switzerland to assist Government 
officials. 

The export of citrus fruit is proceeding ac- 
cording to schedule, with 900,000 boxes hav- 
ing been shipped from the beginning of the 
season to December 31. 

The Israel Government has authorized a 
short-term credit of I£300,000 as an aid to 
farmers for the extending of the areas of 
maize and millet to 80,000 and 70,000 dunams 
(1 dunam = 0.247 acre), respectively, and for 
the planting of 30,000 dunams of sunflowers. 

Supplies of vegetables were 90 percent 
above the amount available at this period 
last year, but the output is still insufficient 
to cover the total requirements of an in- 
creased population. 

Although potatoes are still scarce, this 
condition should be alleviated in the near 
future as the Department of Agriculture has 
ordered 7,000 tons of seed potatoes to provide 
a crop of 28,000 dunams of spring potatoes. 

Prospects appear good for a banana crop 
of about 3,500 tons from the plantations in 
the Jordan Valley and the coastal plain. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Israel Aviation Co. has started regular 
service to Paris, London, and Zurich. 

The Government announced the close of 
Haifa airport to civil aviation as of January 
1, 1950. 

The tonnage of the Israel commercial fleet 
continues to increase. Two freighters were 
purchased by a syndicate of Israel merchants 
and an American shipping company, and a 
c'trus transport vessel of 3,500 tons built in 
Great Eritain this year has been acquired. 
Two additional freighters and a second citrus 
vessel are on order. 

In response to complaints of difficulties in 
clearing deliveries of goods in Haifa port, 
the Government announced that a joint com- 
mittee of the Ministries of Communications 
and Finance wil study simplification of pro- 
cedure and new methods of storage. Maxi- 
mum fees for storage in licensed warehouses 
have been fixed. 


CONSTRUCTION 


During the month, some 6,000 housing 
units were allocated to immigrants, bringing 
the total of units made available since the 
inception of the Government-sponsored pro- 
gram to 18,265. Operations have commenced 
on an additional 20,000 units. 


FINANCE 


Currency circulation rose from I£48,051,000 
on December 1 to I£50,099,000 on December 
28. 

Quotations for sovereigns were I£7,330 on 
December 30 as cOmpared with I£8.C00 on 
December 4. Generally, the gold price is now 
about 20 percent above the level prevailirg 
prior to devaluation. 

During December, financial negotiations 
with Great Britain, which had been inter- 
rupted in summer, were resumed. So far, no 
positive results have been reported. 

After the books of a branch of a bank 
active under the British Mandate were 
brought up to date, it was discovered that 
Israel's sterling balance has been increased by 
I£5,000,000, and the Government now claims 
a total balance of I£30,000,000. 

The two largest commercial banking insti- 
tutions in the country have reduced their 
rates by one-half of 1 percent for documen- 
tary credits. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Recent Israel foreign trade includes the 
export of essential oils, citrus byproducts, 
pharmaceuticals, artificial teeth, and razor 
blades, in an aggregate value of I£200,000 to 
Rumania in exchange for livestock, salt, fod- 
der, lumber, and chemicals. Flannel cloth 
valued at $100,000 was shipped to Finland. 


The export of books valued at I£100,000 to 
the United States has been authorized by the 
Government, partly in exchange for scientific 
and technical American publications and 
bookbinding material. 


INDUSTRY 


Following his return from the United 
States, the manager of a company distribut- 
ing certain American automotive products 
in Israel announced the completion of plans 
to erect a truck assembly plant in the Haifa 
area. American and Israel capital are to be 
invested in the venture. Experts provided 
by the American company will assist in the 
lay-out and the start of operations. A mini- 
mum output of 2,000 trucks a year is 
envisaged. 

A leading British manufacturer of elec- 
trical appliances and bakelite accessories has 
announced the intention to establish a plant 
in Israel to employ 150 to 200 workers. 

An electric-light-bulb factory, producing 
automatic bulbs and fluorescent light tubes, 
has started operations. Production capacity 
is 1,000 bulbs per hour. 

Conditions in the textile industry improved 
after last July, when the Government cur- 
tailed excessive nonpayment imports of com- 
petitive products. However, during later 
months marketing conditions deteriorated 
and the industry was left with large quan- 
tities of winter goods on hand. Irregular 
supplies of raw materials are one of the in- 
dustry’s difficulties. 

The Consolidated Refineries at Haifa again 
stopped operations, owing to dwindling sup- 
plies of crude oil. The future of the opera- 
tions of foreign oil companies was being 
discussed by Government officials and a dele- 
gation of the oil companies. 


LABOR 


During December the population of im- 
migrant camps declined to 78,600 as com- 
pared with 104,000 during mid-November, 
owing to the relatively large number of 
housing units completed during the month 
and to a transformation of some of these 
camps into labor camps. 

In an effort to increase productivity per 
worker, the General Federation of Labor 
(Histadrut) no longer imposes membership 
fees on members who earn extra compensa- 
tion as a consequence of increased produc- 
tion. 

Fifty foremen of local industrial enterprises 
have left for the United States and Europe 
to study trends and wor-: methods. 

A decision to freeze wages in 1950 at 
present levels was made by the executive 
council of the Histadrut. 


Korea 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SEOUL 
(Dated January 7, 1950) 


The Republic of Korea’s autumn rice-pur- 
chase program of 3,500,000 suk (about 510,- 
000 metric tons) was estimated to be 90 
percent completed by the end of December 
1949. It is anticipated that the program 
will be completed early, despite a currency 
shortage necessitating curtailment of cash 
payments and the unavailability of incentive 
goods for distribution. The estimated cash 
outlay by the Government from new bank 
loans for the entire program is now set at 
12,500,000,000 won instead of the earlier esti- 
mate of 11,000,000,000 won. In view of the 
inflationary impact of the rice-purchase pro- 
gram, no attempts will be made to purchase 
rice in excess of the established goal. 
Although the price of rice normally declines 
in the crop-collection period, Seoul prices 
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rose sharply in December from 1,100 won per 
small mal (16.5 pounds) at the beginning of 
the month to a midmonth high of 1,450 won 
and then dropped slightly at the end of the 
month to 1,400 won. The increase in price 
in Seoul is explained in large part by the 
provincial curtailment of rice movements 
and withholdings by dealers against possible 
future price increases. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


In the month of November coal production 
of both anthracite and lignite in the Govern- 
ment and private mines was estimated at 
109,290 metric tons or about 23,000 tons more 
that the October output of 86,364 tons. 
Anthracite production in the major Govern- 
ment mines in November amounted to 97,- 
543 tons, as compared with 73,235 tons in 
October and anthracite mined in the private 
mines was estimated at 9,000 tons as com- 
pared with 9,549 tons in October. Lignite 
output fell from 3,580 tons in October to 
2,747 tons in November. 

Statistics of output of other minerals show 
increases in gold and silver, respectively, 
from 3.06 and 0.92 kilograms of metal con- 
tent in September to 16.03 and 187.32 kilo- 
grams in October. Production declines were 
registered in tungsten concentrates—from 
77.8 metric tons of metal content in Septem- 
ber to 61.4 tons in October—and amorphous 
graphite—from 3,135 metric tons in Septem- 
ber to 1,792 tons in October. Bismuth, 
koalin, and fluorite production in October 
was reported at 16, 64, and 200 metric tons, 
respectively. 





ELECTRIC POWER AND INDUSTRY 


Electric-power output during December 
was estimated to have averaged 75,872 kilo- 
watts or about 2 percent less than November 
output and 18 percent below the established 
goal of 93,000 kilowatts. December expecta- 
tions were not realized as a result of me- 
chanical failures, shortages of parts and 
operating funds, and deficiencies in tech- 
nical and managerial skill. The approxi- 
mate share of December’s total output by 
source was as follows: Thermal plants, 70 
percent; oil plants, 19 percent; and hydro- 
electric plants, 10 percent. 

The level of over-all industrial production 
of southern Korea rose in November above 
October levels, reflecting the increased avail- 
ability of raw materials and power during 
that month. Industrial production in De- 
cember remained at approximately the No- 
vember level as a result of the slight de- 
cline in electric-power output. Preliminary 
studies indicate, however, that the Republic’s 
industrial plant is operating at approximately 
55 percent of operable capacity. Production 
data of major industrial goods were reported 
as follows for November 1949: Cotton yarn, 
1,421,000 kilograms; cotton sheeting, 6,586,- 
000 meters; paper, 1,291 metric tons; coal 
briquettes, 17,534 metric tons; cement, 3,552 
metric tons; and rubber shoes, 2,717,127 pairs. 

Although the Law for the Disposition of 
Vested Property was passed by the National 
Assembly and promulgated by the President, 
sales under the measure have not as yet been 
initiated 

FINANCE 

The principal developments in the Re- 
public of Korea’s Government finance dur- 
ing December include: (1) Continued Gov- 
ernment deficit spending; (2) the National 
Assembly's authorization of a 10,000,000,000- 
won National Defense Bond issue; and (3) 
an agreed increase in the counterpart fund 
rate to 500 won to US$1 for November and 
600 won to US$1 for December. 

The anticipated early completion of the 
Government’s rice purchase may give some 
relief to the seasonal aspect of strong in- 
flationary trends, but the financial situation 
continues to deteriorate, chiefly as a result 
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of the Government policy of deficit spending 
and the expansion of bank credit to Govern- 
ment agencies and private borrowers. Ac- 
cording to Korean banking sources, Govern- 
ment disbursements of 4,446,000,000 won 
exceeded Government receipts by 2,341,000,- 
000 won from December 1 to December 25, 
1949. The deterioration in the Government's 
fiscal position is reflected in its overdraft 
which, as of December 25, amounted to 
86,358,000,000 won, exclusive of borrowings 
for counterpart deposits and borrowings not 
expended. 

On December 2, the National Assembly au- 
thorized a 10,000,000,000-won National De- 
fense Bond issue for security-force expenses 
Of this Bond issue, 4,000,000,000 won will be 
offered for sale to the public and 6,000,000,000 
won will be taken by the Government’s 
financial institutions for public sale after the 
original 4,000,000,.000-won block will have 
been absorbed. In view of the deteriorating 
financial situation, it would appear that the 
nonpublic subscription may probably be 
financed by overdraft and the sale to the 
public may involve an element of compulsion 
This development is significant, however, 
since it is the first attempt of the Republic 
of Korea to raise funds through the sale of 
bonds. 

Currency in circulation increased from 
67,100,000,000 won on November 20 to 74,100,- 
000,000 won on December 28, chiefly as a 
result of deficit spending for rice purchases 
Reserves in the Bank of Korea and its 
branches fell to a critically low level in De- 
cember, but the situation was improved 
somewhat by the institution of currency 
rationing controls, increased use of checks 
and increased production of 100-won bank- 
notes. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

The practice of effecting foreign-exchange 
transfers for commercial account at mutually 
agreed prices through the Korean Foreign 
Exchange Bank (KFEB) has been discon- 
tinued under instructions from the Ministry 
of Finance. These transfers have been tak- 
ing place at a rate in the neighborhood of 
2,100 won to US$1 (the “auction” rate of 
exchange remains at 900 won to US$1—see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 9, 
1950). With the closing of the transfer 
market, private holders of dollars may make 
sales at the auction rate or they may resort 
to the black market in which the rate is 
about 3,000 won to US$1 and still rising 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total imports of the Republic of Korea in 
November (including those on Government 
and private levels) were valued at US$9,126,- 
000, of which $6,095,000 were on a Govern- 
ment level and procured with United States 
appropriated funds, $642,000 were procured 
with Korean funds on a Government level, 
and $2,389,000 were handled on a private 
level. Imports procured with other than 
United States appropriated funds consisted 
chiefly of yarn and thread, paper products, 
and chemicals and drugs. Total exports, on 
the other hand, were valued at $1,110,000 for 
the month and consisted chiefly of agricul- 
tural and marine products and minerals 

The recommendations of the Korea-Japan 
trade review conference held in October 1949 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Decem- 
ber 5, 1949) were approved by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers on behalf 
of Japan on December 10, 1949, and were 
made effective in Korea on December 25, 1949. 
Negotiations on the Korean sale of 100,000 
metric tons of rice to Japan are still con- 
tinuing, Japan having made an original offer 
of $130 per metric ton and Korea having 
submitted a counter offer of $160 per ton. 
It would appear, however, that the sale may 
be consummated at a unit price of $140 
per ton. 





Nicaragua 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 
(Dated January 20, 1950) 


The high prices being paid for coffee ang 
the expected bumper crop from this year's 
harvest continue to be the most important 
items in current national economic life of 
Nicaragua. Prices have dropped slightly dur- 
ing the past month, and are now about 
$47.50 and $48, f. o. b. (U. S. currency), for 
Nicaragua washed and Matagalpa washed, 
respectively. They appear to be reasonably 
firm at that level At the same time, the 
most optimistic estimates concerning the 
size of the coming crop appear to have been 
justified, and all indications are that the 
exportable crop will be very nearly 400,000 
quintals (of 100 pounds), and may pass that 
figure 

The largest crop previously exported from 
Nicaragua was that of 1935, which totaled 
nearly 403,000 quintals. It is possible that 
the coming crop will exceed that figure. 
There have been unseasonable light rains in 
both the Matagalpa and the “Sierra” areas 
around Managua, which have begun to affect 
the crop slightly. However, damage so far 
has not been appreciable. If the expected 
large crop is realized, dollar income to the 
country probably will be about $14,000,000. 
The greatest dollar income received from 
coffee exports in any previous year Was in 
1948, when it totaled just under $8,500,000. 

The crop exported during 1949 was excep- 
tionally small, and the income received was 
just over $4,000,000. The importance to the 
national economy of the dollar income to be 
realized from the coming crop may there- 
fore be readily appreciated Should these 
estimates prove correct, and there is every 
indication that they are sound, the country’s 
economic prosperity will come to depend 
even more than formerly on the one crop of 
coffee, which will account for approximately 
55 percent of the nation’s total dollar in- 
come 

The question of the renegotiation of the 
coffee contracts made prior to the rise of 
prices in November continued to be hotly 
debated within the Nicaraguan Coffee Grow- 
ers Federation, and in turn by that group 
with the national authorities, in the period 
under review. A vocal and aggressive group 
in the Federation favored all reasonable at- 
tempts to obtain renegotiation, including 
sending a commission to the United States 
for that purpose, maintaining that many of 
the larger producers of coffee in the country 
would not be able to fulfill their contracts 
if they were held to the former low prices, 
inasmuch as the small neighboring growers 
from whom they had contracted for the de- 
livery of their crops would not be willing to 
abide by the now comparatively low figure 
agreed upon at the time the contracts were 
made. The counsels of this group prevailed 
in the organization for a time, and the 
commission was dispatched to the United 
States on January 8, 1950. The latest in- 
formation, however, is that this commission 
has been instructed not to take up the ques- 
tion of renegotiation of contracts. This de- 
cision undoubtedly has been influenced by 
the attitude of the Nicaraguan authorities, 
who have been consistently opposed to any 
attempts to renegotiate the contracts, stat- 
ing that they would not support the move- 
ment in any form 

As predicted by the country’s exchange- 
control authorities, the year 1949 was com- 
pleted without the necessity for drawings 
from the International Monetary Fund or 
lines of credit or other arrangements from 
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private banking institutions. Those authori- 
ties expect the dollar income of the country 
during 1950 to be between $25,000,000 and 
$27,000,000, as compared with approximately 
$17,000,000 received during 1949. They are 
extremely optimistic concerning the coun- 
try’s prospects for the future, and feel that 
the danger of a serious dislocation of the 
country’s economy because of exhaustion of 
dollar reserves and overcommitment of dol- 
lar income has been successfully passed. 
However, the inflationary danger to the coun- 
try's internal economy resulting from the 
steadily increasing volume of the total cir- 
culating medium has not yet been solved. 

While few, if any, instances have been 
noted to date, local merchants are becoming 
increasingly aware of the possible competi- 
tion to United States products being offered 
by similar European products. The Euro- 
pean products are generally quoted at a con- 
siderably lower price and, provided the qual- 
ity is satisfactory, it can be _ expected 
that they will shortly offer serious competi- 
tion to their American counterparts. A fur- 
ther attraction of the European products is 
the possibility, seriously discussed by the na- 
tional authorities and by several local mer- 
chants, of increasing barter arrangements, 
thus protecting the available dollar supply 
for other purposes. Nicaraguan production 
of cotton, sesame, and rice might well be used 
in such schemes, and it will be noted that the 
compensatory issuance of import permits 
envisaged in the recent modification of the 
Exchange Control System could be used as 
a means of facilitaiting such transactions. 
No postwar competition from Japanese goods 
has appeared in the local market as yet, but 
one large local firm is now exploring the 
possibility of establishing what would in 
effect be barter arrangements with that 
country 
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Spain 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 


(Dated January 16, 1950) 


The three principal topics of economic 
news in Spain during the past month were 
the Christmas trade, problems of the fi- 
nancial markets, and the apparent termina- 
tion of the Argentine wheat loan agreement. 

The Christmas trade was distinctly spotty. 
Reports ranged from a Barcelona statement 
that total volume was about equal to last 
year, although quality and luxury goods were 
displaced by low-priced lines, to a comment 
from Vigo that some sources estimated trade 
as much as 45 percent below last year. In 
Madrid, best indications were that the vol- 
ume might be as much as 20 percent below 
last year, and it was quite evident that even 
most lower-priced shops were not doing their 
customary volume. For Spain as a whole 
the volume was undoubtedly off. 

Rumors have been current for some time 
that economic conditions in Argentina, plus 
a lack of Spanish exports to Argentina, have 
resulted in the cancellation of further 
Argentine credits for the purchase by Spain 
of wheat and other consumption goods. 
Under the original agreement this credit was 
to run through the year 1951. Practical 
confirmation of the cancellation was con- 
tained in the announcement of the purchase 
of 56,000 metric tons of wheat in North Amer- 
ica, followed by publication in the weekly 
bulletin of the Subsecretary of Foreign 
Economy and Commerce of a call for bids for 
the supply of 500,000 metric tons-of cereal 
grains for delivery between March 1 and June 
30,1950. Bids were to be submitted by Janu- 
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ary 31, and might be for the whole or any 
part, over 25,000 tons, of wheat, rye, corn, or 
other grains. The bid is to contain complete 
details of method of payment proposed, in- 
cluding price, currency, credit terms, or 
barter exchange. Best private estimates in- 
dicate that if Spain succeeds in obtaining 
this quantity of cereal grains, it will be in 
very good supply condition compared with 
recent years. The 1949 crop apparently 
turned out to be a little better than 1948, 
and present prospects for 1950 are excellent. 
Although December rains were somewhat 
lower than normal, they were adequate for 
crop purposes, and earlier planting condi- 
tions have been nearly ideal. The only seri- 
ous threat at the present time is the possi- 
bility of too mild a winter, which might 
force the crops prematurely. 

Power conditions, on the other hand, were 
far from satisfactory as to long-run pros- 
pects. While the condition of the reservoirs 
is a little better than the most unsatisfactory 
state at this date last year, they still hold 
only 25° percent of maximum capacity and 
have reached this only as a result of the 
premature melting of a part of a somewhat 
limited snowfall. Nonetheless, current op- 
erating conditions are satisfactory, with re- 
strictions practically eliminated throughout 
Spain. While the normal expectancy is for 
heavy rains in November and December, and 
somewhat less in January and February, it 
is still entirely possible that there will be 
adequate precipitation for reasonably normal 
operations during the coming year. 

The Cortes approved the budget reported 
last month, with the addition of approxi- 
mately 400,000,000 pesetas in expenditures, 
leaving a budgeted deficit of about 500,000,- 
000 pesetas. Liquidation of the 1948 budget, 
presented at the same time, showed a deficit 
of roughly 2,000,000,000 pesetas, and current 
signs indicate that results for 1949 will be 
about the same. The tax increases which 
went into effect included a general 20 percent 
increase in all customs tariffs, effective 
January 1, and 10 to 20 percent increases in 
most other taxes, among which was the 
security transfer tax. The announcement 
of the latter caused a number of corporations 
to advance the issue dates for new securities 
into late December, which produced a mo- 
mentary glut in the very inactive security 
market. Some fears were expressed that the 
market would be unable to absorb all of this 
paper, but it seems to have done so, probably 
because of the fact that most of the new 
issues offered a slightly better rate of return 
than old issues currently selling on the stock 
exchanges. As a result of this glut on the 
market, the Government extended by 3 
months the maturity of the 5-year treasury 
23, percent bonds dated January 10, 1945. 
This issue amounted to 2,000,000,000 pesetas, 
and another similar issue falls due on No- 
vember 26 of this year. These refunding 
operations, plus refunding of recent and 
current deficits, give promise of considerable 
Government financing during the coming 
year. 

There were no striking developments in the 
field of foreign trade or commercial policy. 
Trade with Europe began to recover from 
the summer doldrums, with the orange mar- 
ket in particularly strong condition. Publi- 
cation of Spanish customs statistics for the 
months of August and September showed 
the usual seasonal lull in exports, but, except 
for August, each month this year has been 
more favorable to Spain on the whole than 
the similar month in the preceding year. 
Exports to the United States continued weak. 
Consular invoice records indicate total ex- 
ports during 1949 valued at $22,790,000 com- 
pared with $36,148,000 in 1948 and about 
$25,000,000 in 1947. These figures must be 
considered as only approximate. 


A Tenerife experiment in shipping toma- 
toes to the New York market, in an effort 
to supplement the weakening British outlet, 
was reported as rather unsuccessful, inas- 
much as the return barely met the freight 
costs. 

Prices and costs of living continue to rise, 
but it was indicative of the general -slow- 
ness of business that currency in circulation 
and bank deposits were not keeping pace with 
this rise. In general the outlook as the new 
year started was not optimistic; however, 
really favorable weather during the next few 
months, plus a surge in busines confidence, 
might put an entirely different face on the 
situation by late spring. 


Switzerland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
BERN 
(Dated January 17, 1950) 


December was the first month since before 
the war in which Germany resumed its posi- 
tion as chief buyer of Swiss products and as 
Switzerland’s most important partner in 
total trade, replacing the United States in 
both instances. However, Germany was 
third to the United States as a supplier of 
products during the month. Exports and 
imports to and from Germany amounted to 
96,900,000 francs, as compared with 93,200,000 
in over-all trade with the United States. 
Total Swiss imports amounted to 366,600,000 
francs in December, an increase of 46,800,000 
over November, and exports which totaled 
356,600,000 francs were 43,600,000 higher than 
in November. The adverse trade balance 
was 10,000,000 francs for December, and for 
the year it was 334,300,000 francs, as com- 
pared with 1,564,400,000 in 1948, so that 91.2 
percent of all imports were covered by ex- 
ports in 1949 as against 68.7 percent in 1948. 
This represents an unusual development in 
Swiss trade inasmuch as an export surplus 
on “invisibles” traditionally counteracts a 
substantial trade deficit in the balance of 
payments. The import-price index dropped 
2 points in December to 204 and the export 
price declined 3 points to 235 (1938=100). 

Two agreements were signed on December 
22 between Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, 
the first covering trade and payments be- 
tween the two countries for the next 5 years, 
subject to annual revision of commodity 
quota lists, and the second covering an 
agreement for the indemnification of na- 
tionalized Swiss interests in Czechoslovakia. 
The indemnification agreement is reported 
to total 71,000,000 francs to be paid in 20 
semiannual installments, collection and dis- 
tribution to be made by the Swiss Govern- 
ment to justified claimants. 

Net operating profits of the Swiss Federal 
Railways fell to 7,400,000 francs in Novem- 
ber. This is the second lowest figure recorded 
for 1949 and brought operating profits for 
the first 11 months of the year to about 30 
percent under the January-November 1948 
figure. Preliminary estimates reveal that a 
deficit of 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 francs may 
be expected in the 1949 accounts of the Rail- 
ways. 

Late rains improved the Rhine water level 
with a consequent freight increase to 179,738 
metric tons during December. Total tonnage 
for the year, however, was still about 10 per- 
cent under that of 1948, since low river levels 
during much of the year forced barges to run 
with half loads. 

Chiefly as the result of a drop in the price 
of meat, the cost-of-living index during De- 
cember fell 0.3 percent to 160.6 (August 1939 

100). During the month, a further list of 
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CANADA’S MOTORCYCLE IMPORTS 


Canada imported 4,802 motorcycles from 
the United Kingdom in the first 9 months 
of 1949, compared with 3,790 in the fuli 
year 1948 and 2,171 in 1947. 


U. K. Cars AND TRUCKS WILL BE 
ASSEMBLED IN INDIA 


Guy passenger cars and trucks will be as- 
sembled in India under an agreement be- 
tween Guy Motors, Ltd., of Wolverhampton, 
England, and a Bombay engineering firm, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The Indian firm 
will represent Guy Motors, Ltd., throughout 
India. 


U. K. Factory To ProDuce DIESEL TRUCKS 
FOR EXPORT 


A new group of heavy-duty Diesel trucks 
for export is going into production at Leyland 
Motors, Ltd., Leyland, England, according 
to reports. Seven new models have been in- 
troduced to meet a demand for cab-over- 
engine units, particularly in South Africa 
and Australia. 


ASSEMBLY OF U. S.-MApDE Cars IN 
VENEZUELA 


A plant under construction near Caracas, 
Venezuela, for the assembly of passenger cars 
and trucks made in the United States will be 
completed in the latter part of 1950. A 
similar plant in Venezuela is now assembling 
United States commercial-type vehicles. 


U. K. ENTERS RACING-CAR FIELD 


The first completed British national racing 
car, to be known as the BRM (British Racing 
Motors), was demonstrated at Folingham 
airfield, Lincolnshire, England, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1949. 

The BRM is said to have been produced 
with the active support of more than 100 
leading companies in the British motor in- 
dustry, and £150,000 was invested in the 
project. The car may take part in races 
during 1950, although expert opinion favors 
1951 as the earliest season in which it can 
be developed to its full efficiency. 

The design and construction of this racing 
car have taken 3 years to complete under 
the British Motor Racing Research Trust, 
Bourne. The Trust was formed as a coop- 
erative enterprise in which automobile and 
component-part manufacturers could com- 
bine to ensure worthy representation of 
Britain in international motor racing. 


Exports, U. K. 


Motor-vehicle manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom shipped overseas 27,954 passenger 
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cars and 9,206 trucks and busses in Novem- 
ber 1949. This was the highest volume re- 
corded in a single month in the history of 
the industry. 

November exports of passenger cars in- 
cluded about 1,400 units to the United States, 
4,250 units to Canada, and 1,600 units to 
Belgium. A shipment of 11,250 motor vehi- 
cles went to Australia 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE FISH-REDUCTION PLANTS 
OPERATE IRREGULARLY 


Fish-reduction plants in Argentina operate 
mostly on an irregular basis. They process 
nonedible river fish and produce a meal for 
fertilizer purposes. The fish-canning indus- 
try in the Mar del Plata area is not now 
processing fish waste. 


Sopa-AsH IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of soda ash in the first 
half of 1949 totaled 20,263 metric tons, val- 
ued at $1,216,200, the Ministry of Finance 
reports. The United States supplied 7,947 
tons ($514,450). 

Imports of caustic soda amounted to 28,- 
292 tons, worth $3,731,450; those from the 
United States totaled 20,158 tons ($2,752,800) 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF AMMONIUM 
CHLORIDE 


Brazil imported approximately 275 metric 
tons of ammonium chloride in 1949, accord- 
ing to trade sources. About 200 tons came 
from the United Kingdom, 60 tons from the 
United States, and 15 tons from Belgium 


BRITISH SOMALILAND CONSIDERS FERTILIZER 
PLANT 


Chemical fertilizers are not used in British 
Somaliland. However, the Colonial Devel- 
opment Corporation is investigating the pos- 
sibility of establishing a fertilizer plant in 
the Protectorate. 


CANADIAN FERTILIZER EXPORTS 


Fertilizers were the only products among 
the principal groups of Canadian chemical 
exports in the first 11 months of 1949 which 
increased in value over those in the corres- 
ponding period of 1948. Totals were $35,- 
579,000 and $33,593,000, respectively, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 


PEAT-Moss PRODUCTION, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


Production of peat moss in New Brunswick, 
Canada, in 1949 totaled 7,000 short tons, val- 
ued at $315,000, according to statistics of the 
Department of Lands and Mines. 


PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of certain organic chemicals in 
Western Germany in November 1949 was 
as follows, in metric tons, October figures 
in parentheses: Ethylene oxide, 1,510 (1,419); 
methanol, 7,000 (4,098); acetaldehyde, 7,186 


(6,267); acetic acid, 3,559 (3,730); ethyl a)- 
cohol, 721 (990); synthetic phenol, 304 (244). 
coal-tar dyes, 1,658 (1,413); phenol (distilleg 
from tar), 335 (84); and cresols and xylenols, 
21,293 (21,680). 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, NORTH CHINA 


The state-controlled North China Chemi- 
cal Industrial Company is important to the 
industry of the region. It has a chain of 
plants manufacturing heavy chemicals 


HUNGARIAN PLANT SOLVES PROBLEM OF 
Bypropuct USE 


The problem of utilizing byproduct car- 
bon monoxide at the Pet Nitrogen Works, 
Hungary, is expected to be solved soon. It 
is planned to establish a plant to manufac- 
ture formic and oxalic acids from the ma- 
terial 


INDIA CONSIDERING DYE INDUSTRY 


The Government of India retained the 
services of several German dye specialists 
to report on the possibilities of establishing 
a dye industry in the Damodar Valley area 
It is understood that the matter is now under 
consideration 


ITALIAN PRODUCTION INDEX 


The production index for the Italian 
chemical industry in November 1949 was 
87.2, compared with 92.7 in October 
(1938=100; November figures preliminary) 

The index for heavy chemicals in Novem- 
ber was 94.1; for fertilizers and pesticides, 
90.2; and for miscellaneous chemicals, 78.1 


NORWAY’'S PRODUCTION INDEX HIGH 


The Norwegian chemical and _ electro- 
chemical industry accounted for part of the 
rise of Norway's industrial production index 
in November 1949 to the highest level yet 
attained. The index for the chemical group 
was 10.9 points greater than in October 


MANUFACTURE OF COAL-TaAR Dyes, SPAIN 


Manufacturers of coal-tar dyes in Spain 
are a part of the Sindicato Vertical de 
Industrias Quimicas (Spanish Chemical In- 
dustries Syndicate), an official entity which 
controls the distribution of imported chem- 
icals This organization has an advisory 
board on which manufacturers and importers 
of dyes are represented; the board assists 
in the allocation of exchange for purchases of 
materials and makes recommendations con- 
cerning their distribution 


OutTpuT, U.S.S.R 


The output of chemicals, colors, fertilizers, 
and alcohol in the U. S. S. R. in 1949 is re- 
ported to have exceeded planned production 
The percentages of increase in 1949 over 1948 
for caustic soda, fertilizers, and alcohol were 
27, 31, and 25, respectively 





Cochineal is extracted in Spain. However 
because of its limited use, it offers no com- 
petition to imported coal-tar dyes. 
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Coal and Coke 


SoLID-FUELS IMPORTS, IN FRANCE 


Preliminary figures show that France im- 
ported 21,031,000 metric tons of solid fuels 
in 1949, compared with 19,657,000 tons in 
1948. These totals include deliveries of 
coal and coke from the Saar, which increased 
from 2,362,000 tons in 1948 to 3,754,000 tons in 
1949. Imports, by country of origin, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Imports of Solid Fuels Into France, 
1948 and 1949 


{Thousands of metric tons 


Country of origin 1948 1949 ! 

United States 8, 972 4, 520 
United Kingdom 719 1,515 
Germany 4, 656 7, 866 
Belgium 744 922 
Netherlands 239 232 
Poland 1, 852 1, 986 
Czechoslovakia 44 74 
French Morocco 69 bad | 
Italy &1 

Subtotal 17, 295 17, 277 
Deliveries from Saar 2, 362 3, 754 


Grand total 19, 657 21, 031 
1 Preliminary data 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
SoLtIp FuELs, U. S.-U. K. Zones, GER- 
MANY 
Production of solid fuels in the U. S. and 

U. K. Zones of Germany increased substan- 

tially in 1949, as shown in the accompanying 

table 


Production of Solid Fuels in the U.S. and 
U.K. Zones of Germany, 1948 and 1949 
! / / 


lhousands of metric tons 

Type of fuel 1048 1949 Percent 

Increase 

Hard coal 87,033 103, 238 Ik. 6 
Hard-coal briquets 2, 972 3, 586 A. 7 
Hard-coal coke 18, 979 23. 395 93.3 
Pitch coal 1, 381 1, 576 14.1 
Brown coal 64, 856 | 72, 264 11.4 
Brown-coal briquet 12, 898 | 14, 249 10.5 


Brown-coal coke 151 OO4 33.9 


Exports of solid fuels, excluding deliveries 
to the Saar and other parts of Germany, in- 
creased from 17,667,000 metric tons in 1948 
to 22,159,000 tons in 1949. Shipments to Ber- 
lin rose from 1,338,000 tons to 2,068,000 tons 
and deliveries to the Saar increased slightly 
to 493,000 tons. There have been no deliv- 
eries to the Soviet Zone of Germany since 
mid-1948 


POSSIBLE EXPANSION IN BRIQUET 
PRODUCTION, PAKISTAN 


Considerable attention is being devoted to 
the possibility of expanding the production 
of coal briquets in Pakistan. One of the 
major problems is finding cheaper binding 
materials than imported coal-tar pitch. In- 
vestigations are under way to determine 
whether bitumen produced in West Punjab 
could be utilized. 

The entire current output of coal briquets 
comes from a plant at Quetta, Baluchistan. 
Latest available data are for 1948, when 4,596 
tons were produced. A London engineering 
firm employed as consultant by the Pakistan 
Government to survey coal resources and pro- 
ductive plant, recommended that two addi- 
tional plants be installed, one in West 
Punjab Province and another in Baluchistan. 


February 20, 1950 





Construction 


(Prepared in Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


COLOMBIAN CITY WILL BUILD MARKETS 


The city government of Bogota, Colombia, 
will construct a new central market on a 20- 
acre site. In addition, a series of 80 retail 
markets will be built to serve the various 
parts of the city. The cost of the entire 
project is estimated at 13,500,000 pesos 
($6,887,700—commercial bank exchange). 


HIGHWAY To BE COMPLETED, ECUADOR 


The Export-Import Bank has made avail- 
able a loan of $3,200,000 for the completion 
of the Quevedo-Manta Highway, according 
to the Ecuadoran press. 


MEXICO MAKES ALLOCATION FOR ROAD 
IMPROVEMENT 


The Federal Government of Mexico has 
designated 1,000,000 pesos ($115,600) for 
road development in 1950 in the Northern 
Territory of Baja California. The Territorial 
Government must include an equal amount 
in its 1950 budget. An additional 1,000,000 
pesos also will have to be raised among local 
businessmen, agriculturalists, and industrial- 
ists. The Governor of Baja California expects 
to present a plan of the 1950 road-building 
program soon. 


PHILIPPINE FIRM PLANS ELECTRIC-POWER 
PLANT 


Of the 10,000,000 pesos ($4,962,000) set 
aside for a 1950 construction program by 
the Manila Electric Co., 3,800,000 pesos have 
been earmarked for the completion of the 
new Rockwell Station Power plant in the 
municipality of Makati, the Philippines. 


RAILROAD-BUILDING PLANS, VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan State Railways Adminis- 
tration, acting in conjunction with the Min- 
istry of Communications, has drawn up a 
plan for the rehabilitation of certain exist- 
ing railroads and studies looking to the con- 
struction of 1,400 kilometers of new roads, 
at an estimated cost of 29,500,000 bolivares 
($11,790,750) . 

The first part of the plan would link 
Caracas and Barquisimeto with a continuous 
401-kilometer railroad of uniform gage 
(1.067 meters) by connecting portions of four 
separate railroads presently in existence be- 
tween those two cities as follows: 


Caracas to Valencia (179 kilometers) — 
Gran Ferrocarril de Venezuela (Govern- 
ment-owned). 

Valencia to El Palito (41 kilometers) Ferro- 
carril Puerto Cabello—Valencia (British- 
owned). 

El Palito to Palma Sola (55 kilometers) — 
(Government-owned). 

Palma Sola to Barquisimeto (126 kilo- 
meters)—-The Bolivar Railway Co., Ltd. 
(British-owned). 


Inasmuch as two of the component sec- 
tions of the projected new road are owned by 
British interests, the plan calls for their pur- 
chase and allots 10,000,000 bolivares for this 
purpose. In addition, the plan provides for 
the expenditure of 25,300,000 bolivares for ex- 
tensive repairs to the roadbed of the various 
sections to be included, the widening of the 
road between Palma Sola and Barquisimeto 
from its present gage of 0.610 meter to 
1.067 meters, and the purchase of related 
equipment. 

Another feature of the project would be 
expenditure of 4,200,000 bolivares on techni- 
cal studies of construction of some 1,400 


kilometers of new railroads running west and 
south of Caracas. 

Although the Military Junta Government 
has not formally accepted the plan, two of 
its recent decrees appear to indicate that it 
is following parts of the plan—the offer of a 
4,430,000-bolivar loan to the Gran Ferrocarril 
del Tachira for roadbed improvements and 
purchase of new equipment and the alloca- 
tion of 7,400,000 bolivares to the Gran Ferro- 
carril de Venezuela for improvements. It 
also has been reported that the Government 
is negotiating for the purchase of the British 
railroads. 


ITALY CONSIDERS HYDROELECTRIC PLANT 


Construction of a reservoir with a capacity 
of 32,000,000 cubic meters has been discussed 
at a meeting of Piedmont’s and Liguria’s 
Interprovincial Consortiums called by the 
Provincial Council of Asti. It is proposed to 
use the waters of the Tanaro River as a 
source of electric energy and irrigation for 
agricultural development. This project would 
probably produce 500,000 kilowatt-hours an- 
nually, equal to one-twentieth of the present 
national electric-power output. 


AUTOMOTIVE ASSEMBLY PLANT UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION, CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


The new Chrysler automotive assembly 
plant, located near Caracas, is expected to 
be completed by September. The plant, 
estimated to cost $1,000,000, will be equipped 
to assemble both passenger cars and trucks. 
The new plant will be completely Venezuelan- 
owned. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Brazil in November 
1949 remained at a high level, amounting to 
2,032,539 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). Of this quantity, 
1,366,933 bags went to the United States, 152,- 
604 bags to Belgium, 118,343 bags to the 
Netherlands, and smaller quantities to other 
countries. November shipments brought 
total exports from July 1 to November 30, 
1949, to 9,926,893 bags. 

December exports have been unofficially 
estimated at 1,398,507 bags, the smallest 
monthly total since June 1949. They brought 
the estimated total supply for export at the 
beginning of 1950 down to about 10,000,000 
bags, including normal port stocks of 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 bags. 

Should exports during the first 6 months 
of 1950 equal the 8,103,569 bags shipped 
abroad in the first half of 1949, interior stocks 
would be exhausted and port stocks would be 
reduced to about two-thirds of normal at the 
end of the current marketing year. 

Official data for the first 11 months of 1949 
plus the unofficial figure for December indi- 
cate Brazilian exports of 19,428,969 bags of 
coffee during 1949. This constitutes a new 
record, and exceeds the previous export record 
of 17,850,872 bags in 1931 by more than 
1,500,000 bags. 


CosTA RICAN CACAO EXPORTS 


Despite the precipitate break in the cacao 
market shortly after the beginning of the 
1948-49 crop year (October 1, 1948, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1949), Costa Rica had one of its 
better years from the standpoint of income 
received. The 1947-48 crop year was the best 
in history, with exports valued at approxi- 
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mately $3,500,000 from more than 5,000 met- 
ric tons of cacao exported. The 1948-—49 
crop year probably was the second-largest 
income year, with an estimated $3,000,000 
received. from exports alone. 

Official Government statistics show a total 
of 5,635,833 gross kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) of dried cacao beans exported 
for the 1948-49 crop year. Tare (weight of 
bags) was approximately 80,511 kilograms, 
making the total net shipments of dried 
beans 5,555,322 kilograms, of which the value 
was given at $2,758,873. To the latter fig- 
ure should be added $207,674, the value of 
cacao beans grown on the Costa Rican side 
of the Panamanian border and shipped wet 
to Almirante, Panama, for drying and reex- 
portation, making a total of $2,966,547. 

The United States took 2,565,692 gross 
kilograms, or 45 percent of the crop ($1,061,- 
757). Colombia imported 1,406,670 gross 
kilograms, or 25 percent, and the Philippines 
731,750 gross kilograms, or 13 percent. The 
remainder went to Chile, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium, in that order. 


Cacao ExPorRTs, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1949-50 Dominican Republic harvest 
of cacao beans is forecast officially at 28,000 
tons. This is as large as the good 1947-48 
harvest and is 18 percent greater than the 
mediocre 1948-49 crops of 23,800 tons. 

In the first 11 months of 1949, exports of 
cacao totaled 19,375 metric tons, compared 
with 23,832 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1948. Exports of unsweetened choc- 
olate in the first 9 months of 1949 totaled 
2,113 tons. 

The trade estimates that exports of cacao 
in December 1949 were slightly less than the 
1,873 tons shipped in December 1948. 

Shipments of unsweetened chocolate from 
the Government-owned factory at Puerto 
Plata, are now at the rate of about 400 tons 
monthly, but the total 1949-50 exports are 
expected to be only 3,000 tons. The extent 
of future operation in the chocolate factory 
is the main element of uncertainty in the 
Dominican cacao trade. The plant is re- 
ported to be encountering technical diffi- 
culties in processing beans beyond the choco- 
late-liquor stage. Should these problems be 
solved and foreign markets developed, op- 
erations may be expanded. 

The Dominican cacao trade has been en- 
couraged by two recent developments—the 
substantial rise in world prices in the fall of 
1949, and a moderate reduction in export 
taxes on cacao beans effective January 1, 
1950. 

The firmness of cacao prices and the tax 
changes have permitted the Dominican Com- 
mission for the Defense of Coffee and Cacao 
to raise weekly minimum prices to producers 
from 9 pesos (the Dominican peso is pegged to 
the United States Dollar at 1 to 1) per bag of 
50 kilograms on October 17, 1949, to 16 pesos 
as of January 16, 1950. It should be noted, 
however, that these are minimum prices and 
better grades ordinarily command premiums. 
Exporters are reported to have been paying, 
since late December, at least 1 peso per bag 
more than the minimum prices for good- 
quality exportable cacao beans; some pro- 
ducers are reluctant to sell even at these 
prices. 


Fruits and Nuts 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY AND EXPORTS 


Cuban pineapple production in 1949 is 
now estimated at approximately 277,000,000 
pounds, or 27 percent less than output in 
the preceding year but 78 percent more than 
the prewar average. Of the 1949 production, 
45 percent was processed into some 880,000 
cases of canned pineapple, as compared with 
1,700,000 in 1948, and 13 percent into about 
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33,000 barrels or drums of pineapple in brine 
or sirup, as compared with about 24,000 in 
1948. 

Pineapple acreage is declining Field 
production in 1950 may be smaller than in 
1949 and depends on many unpredictable 
factors. Canned output will be smaller be- 
cause of waning demand from the United 
States and reluctance of local banks to fi- 
nance canners. 

Cuban pineapple exports in 1949 were val- 
ued at approximately $5,300,000, barely 
three-fifths of the 1948 exports but still five 
times as great as the prewar average. Ex- 
ports of fresh pineapple and pineapple bar- 
reled in brine increased, whereas exports of 
canned pineapple declined substantially. 
The United States took 92 percent or $4,- 
900,000 worth of Cuba’s total pineapple ex- 
ports; Canada took about 5 percent or 
$260,000 worth. Belgium and the Nether- 
lands took most of the remaining 3 percent. 

Prices for all Cuban pineapple products 
other than those in barrels, were generally 
lower in 1949 than in 1948. 

The immediate outlook for Cuban fresh 
and barreled pineapple appears good, whereas 
that for canned pineapple is unfavorable 
Many canneries probably will not operate or 
will go out of business in 1950. 


ISRAEL’S C1TRUS-FRUIT SALES 


About 4,000,000 cases of citrus fruit of 
Israel's 1949-50 crop had been sold by the 
end of December 1949, according to Israel's 
Citrus Marketing Board. Negotiations for 
the sale of an additional 500,000 cases were 
in progress, with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, and Poland. 

The 4,500,000 cases include practically the 
entire salable crop. Sales to the following 
countries had been completed: United King- 
dom, 2,700,000 cases; Netherlands, 400,000 
cases; Sweden, 300,000 cases; Ireland, 150,000 
cases; Finland, 150,000 cases; Norway, 150,- 
000 cases; and Switzerland, 25,000 cases 

As a result of these sales, the relationship 
between shipments to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent differed from former 
years. Only 60 percent of total exports will 
go to the United Kingdom as compared with 
78 percent in 1948-49. Consequently, lower 
prices paid by the United Kingdom in 1949 
should be compensated partly by better 
prices obtained on the Continent. 

It was not advisable to sell the entire crop 
on continental markets, according to the 
Citrus Marketing Board, partly because the 
United Kingdom is still the only large cus- 
tomer for grapefruit and partly because sales 
are still subject to import control in many 
European countries. It is expected, how- 
ever, that during the 1950-51 season con- 
centrated purchase by Government agencies 
will return to commercial channels with 
resulting harder bargaining. In the opinion 
of cultivators, export premiums granted by 
Israel for the first time are low in compari- 
son to premiums and other privileges granted 
to citrus growers by competitor countries 
(the United States and Spain). Inasmuch 
as no higher export premiums Can be ex- 
pected, the only solution of the profit prob- 
lem seems to be an increase of productivity 
per acre 


DECREASED PRODUCTION OF ALMONDS, 
FRANCE 


Commercial production of almonds in 
France in 1949 is unofficially estimated at 
only 300 metric tons (shelled basis). This 
small crop is attributed to unfavorable 
weather conditions The postwar average 
annual production is estimated roughly at 
1,000 tons. 

With decreased production, dealers have 
been even more than usually dependent on 





imports. Except for those coming from 
French territories, imports of almonds are 
still subject to Government control, although 
a leading almond dealer believes this contro] 
may soon be relaxed 

Almond imports from French North Africa, 
for which no license has been required, are 
estimated to have totaled 2,000 metric tons 
(shelled basis) during 1949. An unknown 
but substantial proportion were bitter a). 
monds, quantities of which were subse. 
quently reexported In addition, the fol. 
lowing imports are estimated to have been 
made in 1949: 1,100 tons of shelled sweet 
almonds from Spain (including 400 tons for 
confectioners and bakers); 550 tons of shelleq 
sweet almonds from Portugal; 150 tons of 
shelled sweet almonds from Italy; and 200 
tons of shelled bitter almonds from Greece 
(for almond oil). Imports of shelled almonds 
of all varieties in 1949 totaled 4,000 tons 

The first French exports of almonds in 
several years, made in 1949, included an esti- 
mated 500 tons of shelled bitter North African 
almonds to Germany and 71'4 tons of the 
same variety to the United States 


ALMOND PRODUCTION IN BarI DISTRICT oF 
NAPLES, ITALY 


The 1949 almond crop in the Bari District 
of Naples is estimated by the trade at 120,000 
metric quintals (1 metric quintal=220.46 
pounds) on a shelled basis, or 71 percent 
more than the 1948 crop of 70,000 quintals, 
It is, however, 47 percent less than the “near- 
normal” crop of 230,000 quintals in 1947, 

Exporters are unanimous in affirming that 
for the first time since the war, the 1949-50 
almond trade pattern is the same as in nor- 
mal prewar years 

In the first 3 months of the 1949—50 crop 
year (September 1 to November 30), over 
50,000 quintals of almonds were exported 
Germany took 15,000 quintals; Switzerland 
and the Netherlands 8,000 each; Sweden 
6,000; France 3,000; and the United Kingdom 
2,000 quintals. About 12,000 quintals were 
shipped elsewhere. Another 8,000 quintals 
were reportedly sold to exporters in Sicily, 
where the 1949 crop was short 

Domestic consumption has been roughly 
estimated at about 10,000 quintals. There- 
fore, it may be seen that of the 140,000 quin- 
tals available on September 1, 1949, over 
one-half had been disposed of in the first 
3 months of the « rop year 

Almond exporters state that Germany will 
soon begin purchasing Italian almonds with 
the $390,000 set aside to cover imports of 


dried fruits and nut Sweden's foreign- 


trade system is said to have been liberalized, 
and Swedish importers of almonds are mak- 
ing inquiries. Exporters believe the United 


Kingdom will soon give importers a freer 
hand to bring not only the United Kingdom 
importers into the market but Indian and 
Pakistan importers as well With such fa- 
vorable prospects and with limited supplies, 
it is not surprising to find the trade in agree- 
ment on further price rises If more of the 
trade adopts the policy of an important ex- 
porter in purchasing 2 quintals for each one 
sold, a price rise is assured 

At the present price of about 40,000 lire a 
quintal first cost, the f. o. b. price for Clean 
Prima Bari is about $75; Bar Type, 36-40 per 
ounce, about $78 


MEXICO’s PINEAPPLE CROP 


Mexico's 1950 pineapple crop is unofficially 
estimated at 140,000 metric tons, the highest 
on record. The 1949 production was esti- 
mated at 100,000 tons; the official estimate 
was 124,166 tons in 1948 

Total capacity of Mexican pineapple-pack- 
ing plants is estimated at 70,000 metric tons, 
or half the expected production. The actual 
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pack, however, Will depend on relative prices 
for export and for canning types at the time 
of harvest. Canners generally attempt to 
contract for requirements several months in 
advance of the harvest, but it is not unusual 
for growers to break such contracts when 
faced with an opportunity to export at a 
more attractive price. 


Grains and Products 


Rice AVAILABLE FOR EXporT, THAILAND 


The Ministry of Agriculture of Thailand 
has estimated that 1,200,000 metric tons of 
milled rice (all grades) will be available for 
export during the calendar year 1950. The 
export surplus is said to include 200,000 tons 
of rice held over from 1949 stocks. 

The estimate of the exportable surplus is 
based on the assumption that domestic re- 
quirements for all purposes during 1950 will 
amount to 2,592,000 metric tons of milled rice. 

The Ministry reports that the 1949-50 rice 
crop will be harvested from 10,360,000 acres. 
Total yield is reported as 5,361,000 tons of 
paddy, indicating an average yield per acre of 
about 25'4 bushels 

Using an extraction rate of 67 percent, the 
estimated total production of milled rice from 
the 1949-50 crop will amount to 3,592,071 
metric tons. 


Rice YIELD, PRICES, AND Exports, CHILE 


The first official estimate of the area seeded 
to rice in Chile for harvest in 1950 indicates 
that the declining trend which has charac- 
terized production since 1945 has been 
halted. The area seeded this season is esti- 
mated at 24,696 hectares, an increase of 1.5 
percent over 1949. 

Although no official estimates of average 
yields or production from the 1950 crop are 
available, the Ministry of Agriculture has 
emphasized that the seedings were made al- 
most entirely on land properly prepared and 
well adapted to rice production. This 
should assure fairly high average yields de- 
spite the fact that the supply of irrigation 
water has been a little short in some of the 
rice area. On the basis of present condi- 
tions, a total crop of about 80,000 metric tons 
is expected 

The domestic rice market has been almost 
completely stabilized by the guaranteed pro- 
ducers’ prices and maximum retail prices. 
The producers’ price for last season's crop 
was fixed at 383 paper pesos (1 paper peso 
$0.023 United States currency at banking 
rate of exchange) per 100 kilograms of rough 
rice in bulk. Wholesale prices for polished 
rice during the last half of 1949 were stabi- 
lized at 342.70 paper pesos per 46 kilograms 
for the standard grade and 506.92 for the top 
grade. Maximum retail price for the com- 
mon grade (up to 35 percent of broken 
grains) is 8.80 pesos per kilogram and for the 
Extra Fine Grade, 12.80 pesos 

Because of the comparatively high domes- 
tic price, consumption appears to have de- 
clined and there has been considerable 
emphasis on exports, the quota being ex- 
panded from 56 metric tons early in 1949 to 
9.556 tons by the end of the year. In the 
first half of the year, shipments amounted 
to approximately 5,000 tons, which went 
mainly to Bolivia Subsequently, Chile's 
high price level made it impossible to com- 
pete abroad. Late in the year, a special for- 
eign-exchange concession was granted to 
rice exporters, and 1,000 metric tons were sold 
to France in December. 

Although the guaranteed price to produc- 
ers has not been announced, it is generally 
believed that 1950 prices will be unchanged 
at 383 paper pesos per 100 kilograms of rough 
grain. Domestic wholesale and retail prices 
also may remain at about the present level 
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It appears probable that during 1950 Chile 
will again have an exportable surplus of 
8,000 to 12,000 metric tons, including a prob- 
able carry-over of about 4,000 tons. The 
1950 export quota probably will not be set 
until the outcome of the current crop can be 
determined more accurately. Unless world 
prices decline, Chile should have less trouble 
in moving its exportable surplus in view of 
the probability that exporters of agricultural 
produce will receive a return of about 63 
pesos to the dollar. 


MExIco’s RICE Crops 


Mexico’s 1949 rice crop is unofficially esti- 
mated at 185,000 metric tons of paddy from 
108,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres). 
This is a substantial increase over the 1948 
output of 168,000 tons of paddy from 85,000 
hectares. This marked increase is believed 
to be largely the result of land clearing in 
Sonora 

Production of milled rice in 1949 will equal 
about 114,700 metric tons: in 1948 104,160 
tons were produced (conversion rate 62 per- 
cent). 

Domestic consumption of milled rice is 
currently estimated at 75,000 metric tons an- 
nually, a per capita consumption of about 
7 pounds. Mexico, therefore, is not a large 
rice-consuming country 

Exports of milled rice from Mexico in 1942 
exceeded 23,000 metric tons. After 1943, ex- 
ports declined to practically nothing, but 
since 1947 they have been increasing rapidly. 

Exports in the first 10 months of 1949 
amounted to 35,966 metric tons, of which the 
Netherlands East Indies took 19,700 tons; 
France 5,618 tons: India 5,000 tons; Venezuela 
3,170 tons; and French West Indies 1,602 tons. 
The United States bought 521 tons. Other 
buyers of more than 1 metric ton include 
Belgium, Spain, and Arabia. Exports of 
milled rice amounted to 28,599 tons in 1948. 


SWEDEN TO SHIP BREAD GRAIN TO 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Sweden not only has become self-sufficient 
in bread grain but now has an exportable 
surplus, according to the Swedish press. The 
Swedish Grain Corporation confirms the re- 
port that it has contracted to ship an initial 
100,000 metric tons to Western Germany. 
Delivery is to be made before the end of 
February 1950. This is the first large ship- 
ment of grain from Sweden. 


Meats and Products 


CANADA-UNITED KINGDOM BACON CONTRACT 
ANNOUNCED 


Official announcement was made on Janu- 
ary 3, 1950, of a new contract between the 
Canadian Meat Board and the British Min- 
istry of Food covering the purchase of bacon 
from Canada during 1950. 

The new contract provides $17,500,000 for 
the purchase of about 60,000,000 pounds of 
bacon at 29 cents a pound, basis Grade A 
Wiltshire, f. o. b. Canadian seaboard. The 
price is 7 cents below the 1949 level, and the 
quantity is well below the 160,000,000 pounds 
provided in the earlier contract. 

Approximately 100,000,000 pounds were de- 
livered in 1949; apparently, the British Food 
Ministry does not care whether Canada deliv- 
ers the full 60,000,000 pounds during 1950. 
If deliveries fall short, the dollars saved can 
be used for other goods. 

The 29-cent price also is below the 3214- 
cent price at which the Canadian Meat Board 
will buy the bacon. The Meat Board has 
stated that it will cease buying at the 321,- 
cent price on July 1, 1950, but has not 
announced a price for purchases after that 
date 


Poultry and Products 


EGG PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


Egg production in the Netherlands in the 
first 11 months of 1949 amounted to 114,- 
500,000 dozen, a gain of 31 percent over the 
87,400,000 dozen produced in the comparable 
period of 1948. 


VENEZUELA’S IMPORTS OF CHICKENS 


Venezuela is reported to be one of the 
world’s largest importers of frozen chickens. 
Shipments from the United States (the 
only source) amounted to 1,000 metric tons 
in the first 6 months of 1949. Imports of 
baby chicks in the first 8 months of 1949 
exceeded 3,000,000 in number. The importa- 
tion of mature live birds has been for flock 
improvement. This, as would be expected, 
has been a minor business. Live chickens 
are imported under permit from the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and enter duty-free. Re- 
cently, birds in the 2-3 pound weight class 
have been flown from Santo Domingo and 
retailed at $1.10-$1.25 per live bird, whereas 
comparable local birds are sold at $1.95— 


$2.10. Local dealers want these imports pro- 
hibited. 


Sugar and Products 


COMMITTEE TO ASSIST IN SELLING HONEY, 
URUGUAY 


It is estimated that Uruguay has a surplus 
of 100 metric tons of strained honey of fair 
quality, a large part of which probably could 
meet export standards. In order to help sell 
the honey, the Uruguayan Government has 
appointed a special committee to work with 
the Consejo Nacional de Subsistencia. This 
committee has announced that it will try 
to purchase the new crop honey about ready 
for extraction. 

Honey bees thrive in Uruguay and mainly 
collect the nectar from wild plants. The 
number of hives is estimated at more than 
75,000. 


Vegetables and Products 
FRESH-VEGETABLE EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Exports of fresh vegetables from the west 
coast of Mexico to the United States and 
Canada, in the second half of December 1949 
totaled 416 carlots as compared with 302 car- 
lots in the corresponding period of 1948. Ex- 
ports of fresh vegetables from the beginning 
of the 1949-50 season through December 1949 
totaled 878 carlots; the total in the corre- 
sponding period of the 1948-49 season was 508 
carlots. 

The market for Mexican-grown vegetables 
during the period December 16 to 31, 1949, 
was reported dull and the demand slow. 
Anticipating this situation, the vegetable 
association of Sonora and Sinaloa, made every 
effort on December 21, 1949, to have picking, 
packing, and shipping suspended fpr 10 days. 
Although the associations expected the mar- 
ket to improve after such action, the growers 
ccntinued operations and shipped all the 
vegetables they could pick and pack, regard- 
less of quality and size. The combined lack 
of cooperation on the part of the growers and 
the prevailing slow market depressed prices 
further in the last half of December. Com- 
petition in the United States market of 
United States-grown vegetables also was re- 
sponsible for the poor market for Mexican 
vegetables. 


Spices and Related Products 


GINGER-Root PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CUBA 


Cuba produced sizable quantities of ginger 
root during World War II to meet a temporary 
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demand, mostly from the United States. 
Since the war, the United States has reverted 
largely to its customary sources in China, 
Africa, and elsewhere. 

Cuba’s production in 1949 was approxi- 
mately 146,000 pounds (fresh farm weight), 
or 46 percent above the 1948 output, but 
barely 30 percent of output in the peak year, 
1946. 

Exports of ginger from Cuba in 1949 were 
valued at about $3,000; the export value was 
$94,000 in 1946. 

Production in 1950 hinges on foreign de- 
mand. Growers intend to plant no more 
than in 1949, and output will be exported to 
New York for consumption as a fresh vege- 
table by the Chinese there. 


General Products 


BELGIAN CONGO’s EXPORTS OF ROUGH 
DIAMONDS 


Exports of rough diamonds from the Bel- 
gian Congo during the period January—Sep- 
tember 1949 were as shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Exports of Diamonds From the Belgian 
Congo, January—September 1949 


(Quantity in thousands of carats; value in thousands of 
Belgian francs] 


Industrial ‘ : 
Ss Ge . 
dis monds rem diamonds 


Country of 


destination 
Quan- | y,),,,;| Quan-  y, . 
tity Value tity Value 
Total 5,815 205, 944 1,154 | 129, 006 
United Kingdom 5, 800 205, 354 1,136 | 125, 477 
Belgium Z 15 590 18 3, 529 


11 franc= US$0.022857 until September 22, when thi 
franc was devalued to US$0.020. 


CEMENT SUPPLY STILL SHORT OF DEMAND, 
CUBA 


The Cuban cement plant, at Mariel, pro- 
duced 1,367,000 barrels of cement during the 
period January through September 1949. 

Imports of cement in the third quarter of 
1949 totaled 90,694 barrels. Cement stocks 
on hand at the plant on September 30, 1949, 
were 51,172 barrels. 

Despite a slight decline in building ac- 
tivity, domestic production of cement was 
still 2 to 3 months behind demand at the 
middle of December 1949. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
INDIA 


India is giving special attention to the 
possibility of developing its plastics indus- 
try, according to the foreign press, and ex- 
port markets are being sought. 

There have been the usual difficulties of 
starting a new industry in a period of high 
costs, but progress is evident and the fol- 
lowing items are among those _ being 
produced: 

Cups and saucers, tumblers, trays, plates, 
bowls, ash trays, baby soothers, shaving out- 
fits, powder boxes, picnic sets, combs, toast 
racks, baskets, picture frames, buttons, tea 
strainers, butter dishes, bangles, hair clips, 
knitting needles, bottle caps, handles for 
tooth brushes, and toys. 

Calendars, blotter holders, ink wells, pen 
racks, fountain pens and pen holders. 

Fusegear, switches, sockets, electric-bell 
housings, bell pushes, cut-outs, holders, 
plugs, radio knobs, fixture parts, junction 
boxes, radio cabinets, and other electrical 
goods under 15 amperes. 
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Lipstick and rouge containers, knobs for 
drawers, cupboards, kettles, rods, strips, 
tubes, and umbrella handles. 

The Indian market for finished plastics 
manufactures has been virtually closed to 
United States exporters during the past 18 
months in order to conserve dollars. How- 
ever, unfinished plastics materials are still 
purchased from the United States. 


EXPORTS OF VEGETABLE Ivory DECLINING, 
EGYPT 


Sudanese exports of vegetable ivory have 
decreased steadily from the 1935 peak of 
9,500 metric tons. Japan, the principal pre- 
war market, has not yet resumed imports. 
Exports in 1948 totaled only 5,058 tons, 
valued at £E39,121, and went to China, 
India, Hong Kong, and Italy. (The value 
of the Egyptian pound in U. S. currency in 
1848 was $4.13; since September 1949 it has 
been $2.87.) 


MANUFACTURE OF PAPER BOXES AND 
SHIPPING SACKS, IRELAND 


About 12 Irish firms are manufacturing 
paper cartons. The postwar return to nor- 
mal in board supplies resulted in a marked 
expansion in the industry, but production is 
not yet sufficient to meet requirements and 
is augmented by imports, which in 1948 were 
valued at £151,584 compared with £241,523 
in 1947. 

Irish production in 1947 amounted to 7,191 
hundredweight valued at £864,894; it is un- 
derstood that production has increased sub- 
stantially since then 

Paper sacks are not separately classified in 
the Irish Census of Production figures, but 
enough are made to permit limited exports 
to the United Kingdom. Manufacturers re- 
port, however, that export markets recently 
have become very restricted and that new 
markets are hard to find. Large quantities 
of paper shipping sacks are made for the 
cement industry and paper sacks also have 
replaced textile bags to a large extent in the 
sugar, fertilizer, and flour-milling industries 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS OF FOREIGN MAKE 
ON PERUVIAN MARKET 


During and since the war scientific instru- 
ments of United States manufacture have 
dominated the Peruvian market However, 
during 1949 numerous Offerings of scientific 
instruments have been made by German, 
Swiss, French, and Italian firms 

Trade sources state that German offerings 
are of particular importance in view of the 
prewar market preference. German firms are 
said to be quoting in United States dollars 
and at attractive prices 


MANUFACTURE OF PLASTIC PRODUCTS, 
MEXICO 


Finished plastics products in Mexico fall 
roughly into the following classes: Miscel- 
laneous plastics objects, bathroom fixtures, 
buttons, and bottle closures. Products in 
the first two categories are generally thermo- 
plastic, molded in some instances from pow- 
ders produced in Mexico. In the other two 
categories, products are generally of thermo- 
setting materials, mostly from the United 
States. Molding machines ard tools also are 
imported from the United States. 

Progress in developing the industry is 
hampered by high costs of production under 
existing conditions of operation. 

The more common small articles are combs, 
hair ornaments, toys, tableware, spectacle 
frames, advertising novelties, and trinkets. 
Bathroom fixtures are produced by a single 
manufacturer whose two molding machines 
(one 8-ounce and the other 22-ounce) turn 
out such items as wall tile, toilet seats, 





watercloset floats, and wall hooks. This 
same firm also produces metal household and 
kitchen appliances. 

Plastics toothbrushes are manufactured 
under arrangements with the United States 
owners of a number of well-known brand 
names, who also furnish the bristles. The 
Mexican firms make the handles and apply 
the bristles in accordance with the proce. 
dures prescribed by the brand-name owners 

Mexico exports only limited quantities of 
plastics products to Central American coun- 
tries and there is need for expansion along 
this line. 


PRODUCTION OF GLASS AND CORRUGATED 
CONTAINERS, PHILIPPINES 


The San Miguel Brewery Glass Plant in 
Manila, Republic of the Philippines, with 
one furnace and four molding machines, is 
producing 60 tons of glass containers daily, 
equivalent to 150,000 bottles, according to 
the foreign press When the second and 
third furnaces are put in operation, daily 
production is expected to reach 500,000 
bottles. 

It also is reported that the company’s cor- 
rugated carton factory is producing 500,000 
boxes per month. 


PHILIPPINE CEMENT FLANT To BE SoLp 


Purchase of the Rizal Cement Co. by private 
Philippine interests is under consideration, 
states the foreign press. The price reported 
is 6,000,000 pesos, of which 4,000,000 is book 
value and 2,000,000 goodwill. (1 Philippine 
peso=- $0.50.) The annual capacity of the 
plant is 1,000,000 bags of cement 


CEMENT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
INCREASED, SWEDEN 


Sweden's leading cement plant, Skanska 
Cement A. B., increased its annual produc- 
tion capacity by 300,000 tons in 1949. Output 
Was 20 percent greater than in 1948 when 
it reached 1,190,000 tons. Exports increased 
from 56,000 tons in 1948 to 250,000 tons in 
1949. Brazil, India, and South Africa were 
the leading purchasing countries 


MANUFACTURE OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A new company has been organized in 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, to 
manufacture phonograph records. All oper- 
ations from recording to pressing will be 
performed and records will be produced in 
English and in the South African vernacular 
This brings the number of local companies 
in this field up to three, all in Johannesburg 


ARTIFICIAL-FLOWER IMPORTS INTO THE 
U. S. 


United States imports of artificial flowers 
totaled more than $1,000,000 in the first 9 
months of 1949. More than half came from 
Europe and most of the remainder from 
Japan. The principal European sources were 
Czechoslovakia, France, and Germany; Mex- 
ico was the leading Latin-American supplier 

With the exception of Mexico, the postwar 
leaders were also the principal prewar sup- 
pliers. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF PLASTICS 
PRODUCTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Insulated electric cable, electric plugs, 
sockets, fuse holders, telephone equipment, 
bottle caps, toys, and tableware are among 
the plastics products produced in the Union 
of South Africa. Molding, laminating, ex- 
trusion, and injection processes are used and 
efforts have been made to modernize tech- 
niques; the outlook for increased production 
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is good. Much of the raw material is im- 
ported from the United States. 

The Union of South Africa also imports 
quantities of plastics and products, some of 
which have been coming from the United 
States. Expansion of this trade is now ham- 
pered by import controls. However, the 
increased sterling price of gold since devalua- 
tion of the South African pound is increasing 
the Union’s sterling balances rapidly, and 
may result in larger import quotas for plas- 
tics products and consequent increased total 
imports. At the same time, trade may be 
swinging still more from  hard-currency 
countries to sterling areas. 


SALES AND IMPORTATION OF TOYS 
VENEZUELA 


Sales of toys in Venezuela were exception- 
ally good during the 1949 Christmas season. 

A wide variety of cheaper-grade toys were 
supplied by Japan and Germany. Dolls came 
from Italy and Spain. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


Ecypt MAKING STEEL BARS 


Although there is no steel industry as such 
in Egypt, a small plant was set up during 
1949 which is currently producing steel bars 
on a limited scale, primarily for local use as 
concrete reinforcement. 

The new plant represents an extension of 
the operations of the Egyptian Copper Works, 
fabricators of rolled and formed copper, brass 
and copper tubing, and aluminum house- 
hold utensils. Equipment includes a small 
(2- to 3-ton capacity) rotary-type melting 
furnace of French design which burns crude 


oil as fuel; a break-down roll which can 
handle ingots of up to 6 inches cross section, 
and a bar mill on which bars of '4 inch to 
14% inches can be rolled. 


Operation was begun in the middle of 1949 
and it is estimated that it will be possible 
to produce some 10,000 tons of finished bars 
in 1950. This production will contribute 
significantly to the satisfaction of total Egyp- 
tian requirements. These have ranged be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 tons annually, but 
are expected to mount to between 60,000 and 
75,000 tons as the local production of cement 
increases. 

This project should be distinguished from 
the proposals of the Egyptian Government to 
construct an integrated iron and steel mill. 
The existing facility makes no pig iron, re- 
melting scrap only, of which it is estimated 
some 50,000 tons become available annually 
in Egypt. 


ITALIAN CRUDE-STEEL PRODUCTION, 1949 


In the absence of final figures, Italian steel 
production in 1949 is tentatively set at 2,042,- 
000 metric tons—-82,000 tons or 4 percent less 
than the 1948 production of 2,124,000 tons. 
Nevertheless, the output of Italian steel fur- 
naces has risen steadily since August to reach 
about 180,000 tons in December, a rate 
slightly above the 177,000 monthly average 
in 1948. Assuming that this stronger posi- 
tion will be maintained in 1950, prospects 
are bright for a new postwar record in 1950. 
(The all-time record Italian steel production 
was set in 1938 with a total figure of 2,323,- 
000 tons.) 


ARGENTINE IRON AND STEEL SCRAP MARKET 


It is estimated that Argentine requirements 
for No. 1 iron and steel scrap are between 
130,000 and 150,000 metric tons a year, and 
that domestic sources, principally the rail- 
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ways and discarded agricultural and automo- 
tive machinery, supply only about 80,000 tons 
of this grade of scrap annually. There would, 
therefore, appear to be a market in Argentina 
for 50,000 to 70,000 tons of imported scrap 
annually. Nevertheless, Argentine imports 
of scrap in 1948 amounted to only 15,000 tons, 
and through November 1949 only 6,000 tons 
had been received, with Europe supplying 
the major share of these shipments. 

If the principal users of iron and steel 
scrap in Argentina—the small remelting and 
rerolling mills which produce bars, beams, 
and other rolled-steel products—expect to 
continue their current rate of production 
(about 180,000 metric tons per year), it is 
evident that they must increase their scrap 
imports. 


Leather and 
Products 


SITUATION IN EGYPT 


The tanning industry in Egypt still de- 
pends upon imports of raw ox and cow hides 
from the Sudan; heavy buffalo hides from 
Hong Kong; and ox, cow, and buffalo hides 
from East Africa, South Africa, and India. 
In 1947 and 1948, imports of raw hides from 
the last two sources were about the same, 
but import data for the period January—July 
1949 indicates that total 1949 receipts will be 
less. On the other hand, imports from the 
Sudan show a steady increase, indicating 
that the 1949 figure will be about 33 percent 
higher than in 1947. 

During January-June 1949, small quanti- 
ties of raw hides and skins were exported, 
mostly to hard-currency countries. Exports 
of hides and skins declined 69 percent as 
compared with the like period in 1948, Prin- 
cipal customers for tanned hides and skins in 
1949 were the Near Eastern countries and the 
Union of South Africa. 

Egypt’s livestock population in 1949 was 
estimated as follows (with comparable fig- 
ures for 1948 in parentheses) : Buffalo, 480,000 
(500,000); oxen and cows, 900,000 (950,000) ; 
sheep, 1,200,000 (1,400,000); goats, 1,100,000 
(1,500,000); and camels, 175,000 (180,000). 
These are declines in all categories from 1948 
estimates. 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
HIDES AND SKINS 


Peruvian cattlehide production in 1949 
was estimated by the trade at about 290,000 
pieces, compared with 309,443 pieces in 
1948. The same source indicated that 
1,300,000 sheepskins and 820,000 goatskins 
were produced in 1949 compared with 
1,400,000 and 840,000 skins, respectively, in 
1948. Alligator-skin output was estimated 
at 27,000 pieces for 1949, as compared with 
10,000 in the preceding year. Among other 
hides and skins produced in 1949, black 
peccary skins were estimated at 25,000, gray 
peccary, 35,000, and deerskins, 30,000, com- 
pared with estimates of 22,000, 25,000, and 
20,000 skins, respectively, in 1948. 

Chiefly because of an active demand from 
the United States and Europe, Peruvian ex- 
ports of hides and, skins totaled 826,851 
gross kilograms in the first 10 months of 
1949 compared with 547,391 gross kilograms 
in the like period in 1948. The principal gain 
occurred in sheepskins which totaled 281,841 
kilograms, mainly as a result of fairly im- 
portant German and Italian purchases. 
Goatskin exports totaled 449,000 kilograms, 
of which the United States took 98 percent. 

Exports of gray peccary skins, in kilograms, 
in the first 10 months of 1949 totaled 31,720, 
black peccary skins, 21,212, and deer skins, 


25,736, practically all of which went to the 
United States. Exports of raw alligator 
skins in the first 10 months of 1949 totaled 
13,456 kilograms compared with 31,236 in 
the like period of 1948. Of the 1949 exports, 
13,409 kilograms went to the United States. 

Trade circles anticipate. that exports of 
goat, sheep, peccary, deer, and other raw 
hides and skins will continue to be stimu- 
lated during the first half of 1950 by active 
foreign demand, and by new regulations 
which carry more incentive to exporters. 
The possibility also has been mentioned in 
the trade that additional shipments of raw 
alligator skins be permitted in view of the 
excess of production over domestic require- 
ments. 


GLOVE MANUFACTURE, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A new establishment at Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, has begun the man- 
ufacture of quality gloves. Such gloves 
formerly were imported from France, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom. Imitation pec- 
cary, suede, and local capeskin (processed 
in the United Kingdom) are the chief 
leathers used. During September 1949, pro- 
duction amounted to 2,000 pairs. Restric- 
tions on imports of skins used in making 
glove leathers are the chief handicaps to 
further development. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN INNER MONGOLIA, CHINA 


The Great Hsingan Forest of the Inner 
Mongolia Autonomous Area of China covers 
some 90,000 square kilometers (approxi- 
mately 22,500,000 acres), according to the 
Chinese Communist press. It contains an 
estimated 573,000,000 cubic meters of soft- 
wood, mostly larch and fir, and 901,000,000 
cubic meters of hardwoods, including birch 
and oak. 

The lumber produced is suitable for rail- 
way ties, telephone and telegraph poles, mine 
props, bridge construction, farm implements 
and firewood. 

The press states that 89,584 cubic meters of 
lumber and 60,000 cubic meters of firewood 
were produced in Inner Mongolia in 1948. 
The 1949 program called for the felling of 
230,000 cubic meters of timber in that year. 


PLYWOOD PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
VENEZUELA 


The one plywood factory in Venezuela, 
which was organized in 1948, began commer- 
cial operations in September 1949. Plant 
facilities include two cold presses, a gluing 
machine, a rotary cutter, a sanding machine, 
and a dryer. It is planned to add, in the 
near future, a new German hyraulic press 
with nine plates. 

Approximately 75 percent of production is 
for construction purposes, chiefly doors; the 
remainder is for furniture manufacture. 
Spanish cedar is the principal wood used, 
followed by mahogany and oak—all from 
domestic sources. The product is chiefly 
three-play, all-veneer construction, sanded; 
the standard dimension is 80 x 180 centi- 
meters (about 31 inches x 71 inches) by 
approximately % inch. 

There are no Official statistics on plywood 
requirements. Until recently, the demand 
has been largely represented by requirements 
of the petroleum industry. Within the past 
year, the possibilities of plywood for furni- 
ture and construction have become more 
fully appreciated, and the demand is steadily 
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increasing. However, consumption is affected 
by price factors. It is reported that the aver- 
age price of local products equals $2.40 per 
square meter (1 square meter=10.76 square 
feet), whereas plywood imported from the 
United States averages $3.60 per square 
meter (price of imported plywood includes 
import duty). 

In the first 6 months of 1949 plywood im- 
ports from the United States totaled 255,642 
square feet valued at $53,017. This was sig- 
nificant, considering that the volume was 
some 45,000 square feet greater than imports 
from the United States during the entire year 
1948. 

In September 1949, the month in which 
the plywood factory began operations, Ven- 
ezuela raised its import duties from 0.60 
bolivar per kilogram (1 Venezuelan bolivar— 
approximately $0.30; 1 kilogram equals 2.204 
pounds) on all types of plywood to 1.25 boli- 
vares for ordinary plywood and 1.50 for fine 
plywood. 

The plywood market is reported to have a 
promising future, but United States partici- 
pation will be limited by price considerations 
which favor the domestic product. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


MANUFACTURE AND USE OF VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS, CHINA 


The Agricultural Vice Minister of the Com- 
munist regime in China recently reported 
on the 1950 production plans for agriculture. 

One phase of the program calls for in- 
creasing the efficiency of livestock raising 
by taking over veterinary organizations, by 
concentrating on the manufacture of veter- 
inary biologicals (serums and vaccines), by 
training additional veterinarians, by organ- 
izing veterinary stations, and by the immu- 
nization of 10,000,000 cattle against plague 
and anthrax. 


CINCHONA CULTIVATION AND SALES, 
PHILIPPINES 


Cinchona plantings in the Republic of the 
Philippines, as of December 31, 1949, aggre- 
gated 350 hectares, located entirely at the 
plantation of the Bureau of Forestry in Bu- 
kidnon, Mindanao. This area comprises 
about 445,000 cinchona trees actually planted, 
of which 72 percent are Cinchona ledgeriana 
and 18 percent, Cinchona succirubra. 

Forecasts place 1950 collections of cinchona 
bark at 69 metric tons. The total collected 
in 1949 was 60 tons and in 1948, 50 tons. 

Exports of cinchona bark in 1949 amounted 
to 25 metric tons, and in 1948, 30 tons. All 
shipments were destined for the United 
States. 

Analysis of the dried bark of Philippine 
Cinchona ledgeriana by the Institute of 
Science gave the following results (in per- 
centages): Quinine, 5.51; cinchonidine, 1.45; 
quinidine, 1.94; cinchonine, traces; and amor- 
phous alkaloids, 0.72. The total alkaloids 
were 9.62 percent. 

There is no domestic commercial produc- 
tion of quinine, quinine salts, or totaquina, 
although the Institute of Science in collabo- 
ration with the Bureau of Forestry is plan- 
ning the establishment of a small plant for 
quinine extraction. Domestic utilization of 
cinchona has been mainly for research and 
experimental purposes. 

The Bureau of Forestry recently was re- 
ported to have in stock 90 metric tons of 
cinchona bark. However, the Bureau has 
been having difficulty in marketing its pro- 
duce at equitable prices. The Bureau’s bark 
is currently selling at 1.40 pesos per kilogram, 
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retail. Wholesale purchases are done by 
public bidding with the minimum price fixed 
by the Bureau at 1 peso per kilogram. (1 
peso = $0.4972, U. S. currency.) 


Motion Pietures 
and Kquipment 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING FILM EARNINGS 
IN DENMARK 


The Board of Supply has informed the 
Copenhagen representative of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America that, beginning 
January 1, 1950, Danish subsidiaries of United 
States producers may credit freely to their 
principals the amounts due from earnings 
of pictures exhibited in Denmark. However, 
remittances will still be limited by quotas 
yet to be established, although it is under- 
stood that the aggregate amount of dollar 
remittances will be the same as in 1949 
Earnings in excess of quotas will in effect be 
blocked, and may-be used only as approved 
by Denmark’s National Bank. No assurance 
is given by the Danish Government as to 
when permission to remit blocked amounts 
may be given. This arrangement applies to 
all companies leasing motion pictures on a 
percentage basis. 


FILM-FINANCING COMPANY ESTABLISHED IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


A syndicate of six Bavarian banks es- 
tablished a film-financing company with a 
paid-in capitalization of 100,000 Deutsche 
marks, states the German press. (1 Deutsche 
mark is worth about 24 cents U.S. currency.) 
The company is intended to be a nucleus to 
be expanded by the participation of several 
non-Bavarian banks and other financiers. 
The new company, it is stated, will obtain 
15,000,000 Deutsche marks of blocked United 
States film profits in Germany and 20,000,000 
D utsche marks from blocked accounts of 
British producers. Still further credits of 
about 15,000,000 Deutsche marks allegedly 
are available from North German financiers 

It is reported that the company does not 
intend to obtain a monopoly of film financ- 
ing, and the several partners are at liberty 
to finance the production of German films 
on an individual basis should they so desire. 
The new company intends to finance films 
costing from 700,000 to 1,500,000 Deutsche 
marks. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE MEXICAN 
MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


The new law establishing the Directorate 
General of Motion Pictures, the National 
Council of Cinematographic Art, and regu- 
lating the domestic motion-picture industry 
was published in the Diario Oficial of Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, effective January 1, 1950. Licen- 
ciado Lopez, former president of the National 
Motion Picture Commission, has been ap- 
pointed Director General. 

Two provisions of the law may adversely 
affect United States motion-picture inter- 
ests: Article X, which provides for issuance 
through the Directorate General of import 
permits by the Ministry of Interior; and 
article XII, which grants the Directorate au- 
thority to determine the number of days 
each year on which Mexican motion-picture 
theaters must exhibit Mexican films. 

With regard to article X, it has been re- 
ported that new requirements to obtain im- 
port permits will be set forth by the Ministry 
of Interior. One of these requirements may 
involve the presentation of invoices on films 
to be imported. United States distributors 
fear that much delay in importing prints 





will result if this procedure is establisheg, 
As yet, there has been no indication as to 
the manner in which screen quotas will be 
set up under article XII. 


GREEK IMPORT-CONTROL PLAN FOR BrITIsH 
FILMS 


Following the successful operation of the 
import-contro] scheme for United States mo- 
tion pictures, and upon appropriate steps 
taken by the British Embassy in Athens, the 
Greek Government established a similar plan 
to regulate the importation and distribution 
in Greece of British motion pictures during 
the financial year 1949-50 

On December 3, 1949, the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy established a global alloca- 
tion of £50,000 for British motion-picture 
films during the period July 1, 1949, through 
June 30, 1950, to be made available at the 
rate of £12,500 per quarter. For all feature 
films imported, sterling exchange shall be 
made available at importation only for print 
costs, shipping charges, and the value of ad- 
vertising material. Feature films and short 
subjects shall be imported only on the basis 
of licenses to be issued individually by the 
Ministry of National Economy. Newsreels 
are free of import licensing for a maximum 
of four prints per edition. 

British participation in the Greek market 
for motion pictures during 1947-48 and 1948- 
49, approximated 12 and 15 percent, respec- 
tively, in the number of films shown in first- 
run theaters and 9 and 17 percent in the 
total number of paid admissions 

The Greek import control plan for United 
States motion pictures provides for an al- 
location of $500,000 for 1949-50, to be made 
available at the rate of $125,000 quarterly. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums. Waxes. 
and Resins 


IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND TURPENTINE, 
COLOMBIA 


Colombia's imports of rosin in 1949 when 
figures are available are expected to show 
a total value of about 1,200,000 pesos. The 
figure for turpentine and turpentine substi- 
tutes will be approximately 50,000 pesos 
(Since December 16, 1948, the Colombian 
peso, Official rate, has equaled $0.51, United 
States currency.) 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCTION OF Woop NAVAL 
STORES 


During and since World War ITI the produc- 
tion of wood naval stores has become an im- 
portant part of tthe Swedish chemical in- 
dustry. Large-scale research in improving 
methods and developing new products is be- 
ing conducted by the major producers 

Production of these materials is confined 
principally to five large companies and is 
based on the waste liquor obtained in the 
manufacture of sulfate pulp. 


BrRAZIL’S SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


The trend in Brazil toward purchasing 
rosin from soft-currency countries increased 
sharply in 1949 and by November none was 
being obtained from hard-currency areas. 
The United States formerly was the principal 
source. 

Although European countries are not yet 
supplying adequate amounts of rosin, the 
trade considers that the potential supply is 
sufficient and that the Bank of Brazil will not 
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alter its present import policy until it has 
been thoroughly tested. 

Turpentine may still be imported from 
nard-currency countries. Imports from the 
United States have been reduced but are 
not excluded. However, the permanent out- 
look for the importation of turpentine is 
not promising. Mineral solvents obtained 
an advantage during World War II, and their 
use is expected to increase. 


PORTUGAL'S EXPORTS 


In the period 1946-48, the United Kingdom 
took 38.8 percent of Portugal’s exports of 
naval stores. Belgium ranked second with 
10.8 percent. 

Total exports of rosin from Portugal in the 
first 6 months of 1949 dropped to 17,935 met- 
ric tons from 35,690 tons in the corresponding 
period otf 1948; exports of turpentine 
amounted to 5,480 tons and 4,900 tons, re- 
spectively. 

Inp1a’s Lac Crop 


The Jethwi lac crop in India in 1948 was 
small; production figures by Provinces are 
not available. However, it is estimated that 
approximately 10,000 maunds were produced 
in that year. Jethwi is the summer crop 
from the Kusum tree (1 maund=82.28 
pounds.) 


FINANCING OF CARNAUBA-WAX CROP IN 
STATE OF CEARA, BRAZIL 


The Federal Government of Brazil has 
established a limit of 40,000,000 cruzeiros 
($2,000,000) for financing the 1949-50 car- 
nauba-wax crop in the State of Ceara. 


SHELLAC EXporTs, INDIA 


India’s exports to dollar areas in the first 
half of the fiscal year 1949-50 (April—Sep- 
tember 1949) included shellac valued at 
11,000,000 rupees (1 rupee= $0.30, United 
States currency, predevaluation rate.) 


RESEARCH IN INDIA’s Lac INDUSTRY 


It is planned to reorganize lac research in 
India along new lines. To develop the full 
potentialities of the material, fundamental 
research on its composition is necessary. 
This work has begun and is now a major 
part of the program of the Lac Cess Com- 
mittee 


CANDELILLA-WAX EXPORTS, MEXICO 


The amount of candelilla wax which can 
be exported from Mexico in 1950 through the 
associations of producers (sole exporters) 
will be announced soon. It is understood 
that it will probably be somewhat greater 
than the 2,700 metric tons produced in 1949. 


ROSIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SWEDEN 


Most of the solid rosin produced in Sweden 
is used by the domestic paper industry and 
little has been available for export. Exports 
have been very small since the war, except 
in 1945, when 190 metric tons were shipped 
to Norway. 


Gum EXporTs, THAILAND 


Thailand’s exports of gums (including 
“gum benzoin Siam”) to the United States 
during the first 11 months of 1949 had a 
value of $104,695. Exports of this item dur- 
ing the entire year 1948 amounted to $27,085. 

It is estimated that exports of these gums 
to Japan from Thailand in 1950 will amount 
to $30,000. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, BRAZIL 


Consumption in Brazil of naval stores other 
than rosin and turpentine is relatively small. 
Tall oil is not produced and is little known. 
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However, the paint industry is familiar with 
the product. One or two companies made 
experimental imports, but the price was too 
high for the material to compete with min- 
eral spirits. 

Pine oil is used in small quantities by 
manufacturers of paint, soap, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and perfume. Pine pitch and pine tar 
are not used. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


BELGIAN CONGO TANTALITE EXporTs SHOW 
MARKED INCREASE 


Exports of tantalite from the Belgian Congo 
increased markedly during the first three 
quarters of 1949. Shipments amounted to 
only 8.3 metric tons in the first quarter, but 
were increased to 19.5 tons in the second 
quarter, and rose to 46.6 tons in the third 
quarter. Exports during the three quar- 
ters, totaled 74.4 tons and were more than 
double the 32.5 tons exported in the similar 
period in 1948. 

About 50 percent of the tantalite exported 
in the first 9 months of 1949, 37.3 metric tons, 
was shipped to the United States. Belgium 
received 15.1 tons; Germany, 10 tons (its first 
postwar direct shipment of Congo minerals); 
the United Kingdom received 10 tons; the 
remaining 2 tons went to Sweden, its first 
receipt of tantalite from the Congo. 


MANGANESE ORE OUTPUT IN CUBA 


Plans to increase the production of metal- 
lurgical manganese to 20,000 tons quarterly 
in Cuba have been delayed as a result of the 
curtailed demand for the ore caused by the 
prolonged work stoppage in steel in the 
United States. Renewed interest in Cuban 
manganese by United States buyers had stim- 
ulated production in the second quarter of 
1949, when 15,762 long tons of metallurgical 
ore were produced as against 6,376 tons pro- 
duced in the first quarter of the year. Third- 
quarter output dropped slightly to 15,574 
tons. Reports indicate that a recent de- 
crease in United States demand for Cuban 
manganese resulted in a reduction of about 
314 cents per long-ton unit. Previously, 
manganese ore prices reached $20 per long 
ton for 40 percent manganese, or 50 cents per 
long-ton unit. (A unit is 22.4 pounds of 
contained manganese.) 

The manganese content of the ore pro- 
duced in Cuba in the third quarter varied 
from 43 to 45 percent. Part of the ore came 
from the deposits in the Province of Pinar 
del Rio which are fairly high in silica. 

Production of chemical-grade manganese 
ore totaled 3,722 long tons in the third quar- 
ter, and averaged about 82.6 percent man- 
ganese dioxide. 

Production of chemical ore may have to be 
curtailed unless a European market can be 
developed, inasmuch as output reportedly 
has exceeded United States demand for this 
grade of ore, necessitating stockpiling at San- 
tiago de Cuba. 


LEAD EXPORTS, WESTERN GERMANY 


Lead exports from Western Germany were 
expected to reach 68,000 tons during 1949, 
but up to November 3, only 40,000 tons had 
been shipped. Lead ingots, produced from 
scrap lead, comprise the bulk of the exports 
and in many instances do not reach the min- 
imum standards stipulated by foreign buyers. 

Production of lead in Western Germany in- 
creased appreciably in the first half of 1949. 

Production figures for the first half of 
1948, with January-June 1949 figures shown 


in parentheses, are as follows: Refined lead, 
14,425 metric tons (9,958 tons); soft lead, 
45,357 tons (43,179 tons);, and hard lead, 
6,061 tons (3,011 tons). 


BaAvxITE DEVELOPMENTS, GREECE 


Consideration is being given to the possi- 
bility of producing a substantial quantity 
of bauxite from the Eleusis mine in Greece, 
for export to an ERP country where it can 
be converted to aluminum metal for ship- 
ment to the United States. 

Plans for exporting the first shipment of 
bauxite from the Barlos mine did not mate- 
rialize during September, but the shipment 
was scheduled to take place early in October. 
Since this first lot will serve as a test for 
quality, every effort was being made to 
comply with the requirements of the buyer. 

Production of bauxite declined sharply in 
the third quarter of 1949, to only 9,269 tons 
from 19,163 tons in the second quarter and 
12,901 tons in the first quarter. 

Exports of bauxite increased slightly dur- 
ing the third quarter, after a sharp drop in 
the preceding quarter. Exports totaled 
20,325 tons, 6,560 tons, and 6,708 tons in the 
first, second, and third quarters, respectively. 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER AND BRASS, INDIA 


Copper prcduction, by the only copper 
smelting and refining plant in India, re- 
covered during the third quarter in 1949 
from the set-back suffered in the preceding 
quarter as a result of labor troubles. Output 
of refined copper totaled 1,507 long tons in 
the third quarter of 1949, compared with 
1,403 tons in the second quarter and 1,537 
tons in the first quarter. 

Production of brass sheets, by the rolling 
mill declined to 2,429 tons from 2,588 tons 
in the June quarter. 


MANGANESE MINING, NEW CALEDONIA 


Mining operations have begun at several 
newly discovered manganese-ore deposits in 
the Poya region on the west coast of New 
Caledonia. One concession produced 850 
metric tons of manganese in the third quar- 
ter of 1949, and another concession, which 
started operations in September, produced 
200 tons of ore. 


BRAZIL INCREASES ALUMINUM [IMPORTS 


Brazil imported 2,583 metric tons of 
aluminum during the third quarter of 1949, 
compared with 851 metric tons in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Of this total, the United 
States furnished 162 and 478 metric tons, 
respectively. During the first two quarters 
of 1948, Brazil imported 3,962 metric tons, 
of which 1,807 metric tons were supplied 
by the United States. 


MAGNETIC SURVEY OF MINERALS IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


The Federal Department of Mines and Re- 
sources has undertaken an aerial survey of 
mineral resources in New Brunswick, Canada, 
to be carried out by a magnetometer over 
the area between Woodstock and Bathurst. 
The survey was commenced on January 3, 
1950, and is expected to take about 1 month. 
The area in question, densely wooded and 
practically uninhabited, has been subjected 
to spot ground surveys which proved prom- 
ising. Lead, zinc, copper, and some signs 
of silver deposits were found. 


CHROMITE DEVELOPMENTS, CUBA 


Increasing competition between Cuban 
and Philippine producers of refractory 
chromite and a decrease in United States 
demands were responsible for Cuban pro- 
duction diminishing during the third quar- 
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ter of 1949 to 31,727 long tons compared 
with 34,451 for the preceding quarter. The 
Philippine product of 32-33 percent ore was 
valued at $18.50 a ton f. o. b. United States 
eastern seaboard. The comparative price for 
Cuban 35-36 percent ore was $20.10, which 
could not be lowered to a competitive [fevel, 
according to producers, because of the high 
cost of labor. Exports of refractory chromite 
were 21,310 long tons in the third quarter, 
compared with 41,051 in the second quarter. 

The year 1949 witnessed the suspension 
of all refractory-chromite operations in 
Cuba for an indefinite period. The Lolita 
mine, in the Province of Camaguey, was 
closed in mid-September, after a_ third- 
quarter output of 1,115 long tons, or a total 
of 9,233 long tons for the first 3 quarters of 
1949, compared with 17,117 tons for the 
like period of 1948. There were no exports 
for the third quarter; unshipped stocks as 
of September 30, totaled 15,152 long tons, 
averaging 30 percent chromite. 

The Cayoguan Mine, in Oriente province, 
which discontinued operations in October, 
produced 24,443 long tons of 35-36 percent 
ore during the third quarter. Total output 
was 63,101 long tons in the first three quar- 
ters of 1949, compared with the correspond- 
ing 1948 output of 47,852 tons. It was the 
only mine showing a gain over the preceding 
year; however, unshipped stocks on Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, stood at 23,114 long tons. 

The Deita Mine, also in Oriente, ceased 
operations in October, after accounting for 
6,169 long tons in the third quarter and 14,- 
023 in the first 9 months of 1949. During the 
like period of 1948, this mine produced 
11,809 long tons. Stocks on hand September 
30, 1949, were 6,288 long tons. 

The Narciso Mine, closed at the end of the 
second quarter, had 179 long tons on hand 
September 30, 1949. This mine produced 229 
tons in the first two quarters of 1949, whereas 
the output for the first 9 months of 1948 
was 1,249. The Cromita Mine, which pro- 
duced 6,100 long tons in 1948, was shut down 
at the end of that year. Unshipped stocks of 
ore on September 30, 1949, were 2,390 long 
tons. 

Meanwhile, the Caledonia Mine, Cuba’s 
only source of metallurgical chromite, was 
hampered by heavy rains and a break-down 
in pumping facilities; therefore fourth-quar- 
ter output was not.expected to exceed 700 
long tons. Production of metallurgical-grade 
chromite in the January—September 1949 pe- 
riod totaled 2,943 long tons, all in the first 
half year. Exports for the first two quarters 
totaled 3,713 long tons; there were none for 
the third quarter. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, WESTERN GERMANY 


The Bavarian metal trade is expecting an 
increase in business as a result of the re- 
cently concluded commercial agreement with 
the Soviet Zone, which provides for Western 
German export of 3,000 tons of lead, 2,000 
tons of aluminum, and 1,000 tons of re- 
smelted zinc to the Eastern Zone. 

Effective November 3, 1949, the Western 
German Government announced the auto- 
matic licensing for import of a large num- 
ber of items, including metallic ores, from 
other Western European countries. This is 
expected to promote trade in such metals as 
copper and antimony ores and in all metals 
not produced in Germany, although restric- 
tions remain on lead and zinc concentrates. 


ZINC AND LEAD DEVELOPMENTS, GREECE 


Greek production of zinc concentrates con- 
tinued to increase during the third quarter 
of 1949, reaching 1,709 metric tons compared 
with 1,657 tons in the second quarter and 
1,436 tons in the first quarter. Production 
in each of the three quarters averaged 1,601 
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tons, nearly 15 percent higher than the 1948 
quarterly average of 1,428 tons. 

Exports of concentrates totaled 3,429 tons 
during the third quarter, compared with 
1,616 tons in the first quarter and none in 
the second quarter. 

Output of lead concentrates, which de- 
clined in the second quarter, rose in the third 
quarter. Third-quarter production totaled 
472 metric tons, compared with 441 tons in 
the first quarter and 351 tons in the second 
quarter of 1949. No lead-ore production was 
reported for the first half year; however, 170 
tons of ore were produced during the third 
quarter. Soft-lead production rose each 
quarter, amounting to 233 tons in the first 
quarter, 364 tons in the second quarter, and 
445 tons in the third quarter. Exports during 
the three quarters totaled only 22 tons of soft 
lead; no ore or concentrates were shipped. 

The French Laurium mines are proceeding 
slowly with expansion plans and expect to 
import less equipment, because of the recent 
substantial metal price declines. Since the 
parent French company (Penarroya) is pre- 
pared to pay for the required equipment in 
France with French francs and dispatch it to 
Greece, the French Laurium may now accept 
a loan of drachmas to pay import taxes and 
installation costs. Such a loan out of 5 
percent Greek counterpart funds is now being 
considered. 

The Greek Laurium is carrying on a limited 
amount of research work, but the company 
reports favorable results from recent explora- 
tion work on the island of Thira (Santorini) 
where exportable quantities of high-grade 
lead-zinc are being exposed and mined 


NEW ALUMINUM-FRODUCTS PLANT FOR INDIA 


The first factory of its kind in India, an 
aluminum-products manufacturing plant, is 
reported to have begun production recently 
at Kundara, in the United State of Travan- 
core and Cochin. 

Designed by a Canadian firm, this new 
plant in southern India is expected to satisfy 
substantially the country’s requirements of 
cable in the multipurpose power and electri- 
fication schemes now in the planning stage 
or under construction. 

The factory will produce 2,000 tons of steel- 
reinforced aluminum conductor and 300 tons 
of aluminum alloy castings annually, accord- 
ing to the Government of India. The factory 
is equipped with the latest equipment Ca- 
pable of drawing wire of thickness from 
one-half to one-twentieth inch in diameter 
at speeds from 1,000 to 2,000 feet per minute. 
Adjacent to the wire mill, an aluminum 
foundry for the production of high-strength 
alloy accessories is equipped with an electric 
heat-treating furnace. Raw materials are 
to be obtained from the Aluminum Reduc- 
tion Plant at Always, Travancore State, and 
from imports. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GRAPHITE EXPORTS FROM CEYLON 


Ceylon’s exports of graphite decreased in 
the third quarter of 1949, when shipments 
totaled only 2,183 tons compared with 3,776 
tons in the preceding quarter and 3,593 tons 
in the third quarter of 1948. As indicated 
in the accompanying table, the United King- 
dom was the leading purchaser during the 
third quarter, having bought 889 tons; Japan, 
purchased 704 tons; and the United States 
was third with 250 tons. Collectively, these 
three countries took 84 percent of the ex- 
ports for the quarter. Although the purchase 
level for both the United Kingdom and Japan 





was somewhat less than in the preceding 
quarter, it remained high. The Uniteg 
States, however, took 400 tons less in the 
third quarter than in the second quarter. 


Ceylows Graphic Exports, First 9 Months 
of 1949 
[In long tons] 
Country of First | Second Third 
destination quarter quarter | quarter 
Total aa , 50 3 776 2 183 


United States S75 650 
Canada 25 12 


United Kingdom 1, 705 1, 736 RX) 
Belgium... 10 4 ‘ 


Denmark 0 10 
France i] 25 35 
Italy 5 40 
Netherlands . Ww) a) 6 
Poland__. S 4) 
Portugal { : 
Spain 17 
Yugoslavia 59 
Australia 7 240 183 40 
New Zealand 1 
India 62 75 136 
Pakistan ‘ 2 2 
iV 1 '" 
China 2 10 
Hong Kong 5 
Japan 10S 956 704 
Chailand 8 
Malaya 
S RCE: Ceylon Custor Sta ( 


Ofhice Kquipment 
and Supplies 


OFFICE-MACHINE PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS, HUNGARY 


Experiments are being made in Hungary 
toward the production of various types of 
office machines and typewriters 

According to provisions of the Hungarian- 
Soviet barter agreement, 1,500 office ma- 
chines, not specified by types, and 140 
electric adding machines will be imported 
from the Soviet Union during 1950. 


MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE MACHINES, 
SCOTLAND 


A new factory is being built in Scotland 
by a United States manufacturer of office 
machines. A shipment of 135 cases of ma- 
chinery for use in the manufacture of cal- 
culating machines, valued at more than 
$1,000,000, arrived in Scotland November 
1949. It is expected that this factory will 
give employment to hundreds of persons in 
the area Key workers are now being 
trained, and the company expects to occupy 
its new plant early in 1950. 


OFFICE FURNITURE MANUFACTURED AND 
IMPORTED, GUATEMALA 


Both metal and wood office furniture is 
manufactured in conjunction with house- 
hold furniture in Guatemala. The only 
manufacturer of metal furniture produces 
modernistic types suitable for office and 
home, made of chromium and aluminium 
tubing, using plastics, wood, and fabric for 
finishing trim. Tables and chairs are the 
principal items produced of metal for office 
use. 

Five large woodworking concerns and nu- 
merous small companies produce wood fur- 
niture. The larger plants use modern wood- 
working machinery, but the small shops do 
most of their work by hand. Desks, type- 
writer stands, chairs, bookcases, and tables 
are the principal items produced. Produc- 
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tion in 1948 was valued at $55,000. Total 
consumption in 1948, of both wood and metal 
office furniture, approximated $145,000. 

The market for imported wood office fur- 
niture in Guatemala will probably remain 
very limited because of consumer prefer- 
ence for local hand-carved, custom-designed 
furniture. 

Imported metal furniture is higher priced 
than the local wood furniture, but its modern 
design plus its durability makes it highly 
desirable. Metal file cabinets in particular 
are very popular. The United States is the 
principal supplier of imported furniture and 
Mexico and the United Kingdom are minor 
suppliers. 


Oils, Fats, and 


Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION, PARAGUAY 


Paraguay’s production of vegetable oils in 
1950 is forecast at 10,850 metric tons, about 
1,000 tons greater than the output in 1949. 
However, most of the increase will occur in 
the inedible vegetable oils 

Of interest to United States importers is 
the anticipated increase in production of 
tung oil. Approximately 40,000 tung trees 
are expected to yield 6,000 tons of tung nuts. 
Tung-oil production will approximate 1,800 
metric tons, as compared with 1,300 tons in 
1949. 

In 1948 (through November), the United 
States imported 1,220 short tons of tung nuts 
and 22,000 pounds of tung oil from Paraguay. 


Production of Vegetable Oils in Paraguay 


lIn metric tor 


Oj) 1049 19K) 


Palm-kerne! 500) 500 
Palm 2 OO 1, 500 
Cottonseed 2, (HM 2, GOO 
rung 1 300 1, 800 
Castor mK) 1, 000 
Peanut 120 SUU 
Sunflower seed 200 

locval 9, S20 10, S50 

8 RCE: 1 ~ es Emt Asu 


VEGETABLE-OIL AND OILSEED SITUATION, 
ARGENTINA 


Estimates place Argentina's recently har- 
vested 1949-50 flaxseed crop at 24,600,000 
bushels, 25 percent larger than output in 
the preceding season, but less than one-half 
of the prewar (1935-39) average. Including 
carry-over stocks of 7,900,000 bushels at the 
beginning of the year and allowing for seed- 
ing requirements, it appears that there will 
be some 27,000,000 bushels available for proc- 
essing in 1950. Inasmuch as the maximum 
crushing capacity of the industry is consid- 
ered to be about 19,000,000 bushels annually, 
a further increase in year-end stocks is in- 
dicated unless Argentina permits large-scale 
exportation of flaxseed. Such a change in 
policy is evidenced by the provision in the 
Anglo-Argentine trade agreement whereby 
Argentina has agreed to export flaxseed to 
the United Kingdom after July 1, 1950, in 
the proportion of 30 percent of the total 
aggregate value of the United Kingdom's an- 
nual purchases of Argentine flaxseed and 
linseed oil, 

Of total linseed-oil supplies of 408,000 
metric tons in 1949 (carry-over 263,000 tons; 
production 145,000 tons) exports were ap- 
proximately 70,000 tons, and domestic con- 
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sumption 30,000 tons. The indicated stocks 
on January 1, 1950, of 308,000 tons are believed 
to represent the maximum capacity of avail- 
able storage tanks. Thus, activity of the 
crushing mills this year will depend on the 
volume of exports and the resulting freeing 
of storage space. In the period January-— 
November 1949, the United Kingdom was con- 
signed 40,245 metric tons of linseed oil, and 
France and Finland took 19,997 tons and 4,160 
tons, respectively. As of January 1, 1950, 
unfilled contracts for linseed oil were re- 
ported to be small, consisting principally of 
6,000 tons to Germany in a barter deal involv- 
ing linseed oil and cement. There are no 
definite indications regarding further pos- 
sible sales under the Anglo-Argentine trade 
agreement, which has been considered as 
providing a possible outlet for up to 110,000 
tons annually. 

Combined edible oil production from 1948— 
49 crops is estimated at about 300,000 metric 
tons, of which 120,000 tons, chiefly sunflower- 
seed oil, are believed available for exportation. 
A sale in late December 1949 of 45,000 tons of 
semirefined edible oils to the United King- 
dom, consisting of 38,000 tons of sunflower- 
seed oil and 7,000 tons of cottonseed oil, will 
help to relieve the strain on edible-oil stor- 
age space which has been taxed by accumu- 
lating supplies. The United States currency 
equivalent of the price paid by the United 
Kingdom is reported to be 145, cents per 
pound, f. o. b. Buenos Aires, a considerable 
reduction from the Argentine Trade Promo- 
tion Institute's official export quotation. 

As of January 1, 1950, Trade Promotion 
Institute stocks were estimated at approxi- 
mately 70,000 tons of sunflower-seed oil and 
200,000 tons of sunflower seed. However, it 
is expected that farmers this year will reduce 
the area planted to sunflower seed by 15 per- 
cent from last season's record 4,695,000 acres. 


IMPORT REQUIREMENTS AND GOVERNMENTAL 
CONTROLS, FRANCE 


Imports into France of the so-called “soft” 
vegetable oils (peanut and soybean) or their 
oilseeds from sources other than French over- 
sea territories will probably not be necessary 
before late 1950. Consumption requirements 
of 240,00 metric tons annually will be met 
partly from expected imports of 125,000 tons 
(oil equivalent) of peanuts and peanut oil 
from French West Africa and production of 
60,000 tons from domestic oilseeds. It is 
difficult to foresee how much of the remain- 
ing deficit may be made up by French North 
African olive oil, but estimates have ranged 
from 30,000 to 50,000 metric tons. 

The supply situation is not as favorable 
in the case of the “hard” oils (coconut and 
palm), stocks of which were burdensome last 
summer. They have now been largely ab- 
sorbed, and it is expected that imports from 
non-French sources in 1950 may amount to 
approximately 50,000 tons (oil equivalent). 

The organization of the commerce in oil- 
seeds and vegetable oils in France has been 
changed radically. Since the war, a monop- 
oly of all fat and oil imports, whether from 
French oversea territories or foreign coun- 
tries, was vested in a semigovernmental 
agency, the Groupement National d’Achat 
des Produits Oleagineux, commonly called 
the GNAPO. This agency also purchased 
domestic oilseeds and vegetable oils with a 
few minor exceptions, such as olive oil and 
walnut oil. Products bought by the GNAPO 
at prices that varied widely, depending on 
the source, were sold at average prices fixed 
by the Government. 

By an order of December 30, 1949, the 
functions of the GNAPO were reduced 
greatly, and according to present plans it 
will be terminated by the end of May 1950. 
Until its expiration, the GNAPO will retain 
the monopoly on imports of the “soft” oils 


and their oilseeds, flaxseed and linseed oil, 
and on purchases of all domestic oilseeds of 
the 1949 crop. Commerce, both foreign and 
domestic, in all other fats and oils products, 
including “hard” oils and oil-bearing mate- 
rials, and all animal fats, has now reverted 
to private trade. 


NEW COTTONSEED-OIL PLANT BEING BUILT, 
PAKISTAN 


As Pakistan is a net importer of vegetable 
oils and as imports from India have ceased, 
there is strong incentive to further develop 
the country’s cottonseed-oil-refinery capac- 
ity. A new plant is being erected at Rahi- 
myar-Khan, Bahawalpur State, which will 
produce 3,000 long tons of hydrogenated cot- 
tonseed oil annually. Existing installations 
consist of a plant at Lyallpur, West Punjab, 
producing 7,500 tons of hydrogenated cotton- 
seed oil annually, and another at Lahore, 
West Punjab, producing 3,000 tons. 

Although Pakistan annually produces 
about 500,000 long tons of cottonseed, the 
greater part is utilized locally as cattle feed 
or is exported. It is estimated that only 
about 75,000 tons are crushed in domestic 
mills to produce cottonseed oil. 


SUPPLY AND UTILIZATION OF FATS AND OILS, 
SWEDEN 


Supplies of food fats and oils in Sweden in 
the year ending August 31, 1950, are expected 
to be larger than in 1948-49. Although im- 
ports may decline, domestic production 
(principally butter, tallow, lard, and rapeseed 
oil) is estimated at 176,200 metric tons, nearly 
29,000 tons greater than ‘in the preceding 
year. Consumption of about 172,000 metric 
tons of edible fats and oils is expected in 
1949-50, as compared with 165,000 tons in 
1948-49. 

In the year ended August 31, 1949, Sweden 
imported 56,400 metric tons of fats and oils 
for edible purposes, including copra (oil 
equivalent) 19,800 tons; whale oil, 15,000; and 
vegetable and animal fats and oils, 21,600. 
These imports were one-third greater than 
receipts in the preceding year and closely 
approached prewar (1938-40 average) im- 
ports of 58,300 tons. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of paints and varnishes 
in the first 11 months of 1949 dropped 
$2,276,000 in value, as compared with exports 
in the corresponding period of 1948, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Totals were $3,332,000 and $5,608,000, respec- 
tively. 


Raw-MaAtTERIAL SUPPLIES IMPROVED, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Postwar supplies of raw materials for paint 
manufacture in New Zealand are improving 
in quantity. The industry is more nearly 
meeting domestic demand for paints. The 
quality of some imported items is not as high 
as that of United States products, but the 
present exchange position makes it necessary 
to obtain these commodities from sterling 
sources. 


INCREASED DEMAND IN NEW ZEALAND 


Demand for paint probably will increase 
steadily in New Zealand in the next few 
years. It is reasonable to expect that the 
repainting of old houses and the painting 
of the many new dwellings to be constructed 
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to meet the housing shortage will provide an 
expanding market for some time. The im- 
portation of raw materials will increase, but 
relaxation of controls on imports of finished 
paints is not considered likely. 

The increased number of automobiles 
imported for assembly has provided the 
domestic paint industry with a _ greater 
market for enamels and lacquers. 


BRAZIL'S IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of lithopone, titanium, 
and similar pigments in the first half of 1949 
totaled 2,939 metric tons, valued at $590,250, 
according to the Ministry of Finance. The 
United States accounted for 2,153 tons 
($419,600). 


Paper and Related 
Products 


FULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


Production of wood pulp in the United 
Kingdom in the fall of 1949 was below 2,000 
long tons per week. Over 90 percent was 
produced from imported wood. The pur- 
chase, on Government account, of wood pulp 
and other fibrous raw materials for paper 
making will be discontinued on March 31. 
1950. After that date paper manufacturers 
will be allowed to import such materials on 
their own account; however, licenses will be 
required, the amount which may be pur- 
chased being governed by currency consid- 
erations. 

Conditions in the paper-producing indus- 
try during the third quarter of 1949 were not 
entirely satisfactory, according to trade re- 
ports. It was expected that an increase in 
allocations of raw materials and a reduction 
in paper prices would automatically result in 
higher production, but this did not occur. 

Total paper and board production in the 
third quarter of 1949 dropped to 526,500 tons, 
from 551,900 tons in the second quarter and 
567,900 tons in the first. Production in the 
third quarter, by grades, was as follows (sec- 
ond-quarter figures in parentheses): Print- 
ing and writing paper, 248,700 tons (252,600) ; 
packing and wrapping papers, 92,200 tons 
(98,100); fine paper, 7,900 tons (7,400); build- 
ing paper, 12,100 tons (12,800); other grades 
of paper, 24,600 tons (26,700); packaging 
boards, 121,900 tons (133,700); and other 
boards, 19,100 tons (20,600). 

Exports of paper and board during the 1949 
third quarter totaled 44,754 tons, compared 
with 45,759 tons in the preceding quarter and 
34,537 tons in the third quarter of 1948. 

Recent changes have been made in Gov- 
ernment controls involving production, im- 
ports, and prices of pulp and paper in the 
United Kingdom. (1) The Board of Trade 
announced that following an increase in the 
scale of operation of the mills, the standard 
prices of domestic newsprint were to be re- 
duced by 15s. per ton on January 9, 1950; 
(2) in accordance with the general announce- 
ment in September 1949, the Board of Trade 
revoked, effective January 9, 1950, the orders 
which control the acquisition of pulpwood, 
esparto, and wood pulp; (however, the use 
and consumption of these materials will con- 
tinue to be subject to license); and (3) the 
control order requiring importers of paper to 
make weekly returns showing the amount of 
paper (other than newsprint) imported by 
them, was revoked. 


NEw STATIONERY FacTORIES BEGIN PRoDUC- 
TION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Two new plants in the Union of South 
Africa have begun production of a line of 
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stationery, according to a South African 
journal. Both plants, one located in Johan- 
nesburg and the other in Capetown, are 
owned by the same company. The Johan- 
nesburg plant, which replaces a smaller es- 
tablishment, went into operation in November 
and will serve the Rand and the Transvaal. 
The Capetown factory, entirely new, began 
operation in October and will serve coastal 
centers as far as Durban. The most up-to- 
date machinery and equipment were im- 
ported and installed in both plants. The 
Capetown factory has a floor area of 28,000 
square feet and is located on a 2-acre site, 
allowing ample room for expansion. The 
Johannesburg factory is about the same size. 
Both plants will obtain a large part of their 
paper needs from South African mills. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


Total production of crude petroleum in 
Canada during 1949 is estimated to have 
been 22,219,800 barrels, an increase of 66 
percent from the 12,286,660 barrels in 1948. 
Of the total production 20,300,000 barrels 
were produced in Alberta in 1949 as com- 
pared with 10,947,000 barrels in 1948. Dur- 
ing 1949 the production of natural gas in- 
creased 28 percent over 1948—from 58,603,- 
269,000 cubic feet to 74,943,161,000 cubic feet. 

During 1949 proved crude-oil reserves in 
the Province of Alberta are estimated to have 
doubled—from 550,000,000 to 1,200,000,000 
barrels. Reserves of natural gas in Alberta 
increased from 4,500,000,000,000 to 7,000,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet during 1949 by the proving 
of 25 new gas areas. Drilling for oil and 
gas in 1949 totaled about 580 miles of hole 
almost double the 314.6 miles drilled in 1948. 

It is estimated that the refinery capacity 
in Canada increased in 1949 from 302,825 to 
357,675 barrels per day. Daily consumption 
in Canada is estimated to be about 400,000 
barrels per day. 


MADAGASCAR’S PETROLEUM SITUATION 


During 1949 the petroleum-supply situa- 
tion in Madagascar eased to the extent that 
rationing was ended, and it was possible to 
build up a 2 months’ stock. This stock posi- 
tion compares with supplies which were just 
barely sufficient to meet consumption during 
the past few years. 

Total imports of petroleum products in 
1949 were estimated as follows: 


Product Quantity 
Aviation gasoline____.____- barrels 54, 000 
Motor gasoline _____-___.-_.._do 197, 000 
Kerosene yes : ao. 38, 700 
Ns 0..:. “@2, 700 
Ee ar 5, 000 
Lubricating oil_- i do 8, 70% 


Greases ..... PE So pounds 258, 000 


Four companies (Caltex, Shell, Vacuum, 
and Desmarais Fréres) imoprt all oil into the 
island in accordance with allocations made 
by the government. These companies im- 
port on consignment, and the products are 
distributed by agents of the importing com- 
panies. The distributors are large import- 
export firms with branch offices throughout 
the island. 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND STOR- 
AGE OF LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 


The production of liquefied petroleum gas, 
principally propane and butane, is increas- 
ing very rapidly in Canada. It is estimated 
that the production of propane and butane 
has soared from about 1,000,000 pounds in 





1947 to more than 12,000,000 pounds in 1949. 
An output of 20,000,000 pounds is predicteg 
for 1950. Imports of liquefied petroleum 
gas from the United States have also in. 
creased sharply, totaling more than 143. 
000,000 pounds in 1949. 

With increased production in Canada angq 
increased imports from the United States 
it is probable that the new liquefied petro. 
leum-gas industry in Canada is already 
highly competitive. Its present growth js 
marked by rival and_ swiftly changing 
wholesale and retail prices. The probable 
markets for these gases appear to be eastern 
Canada and British Columbia, Where they 
compete with cheap electricity, and in On. 
tario, Quebec, and Manitoba where the 
competition is with manufactured gas, 
Natural gas is plentiful and cheap in Alberta, 
and the market there is considered small. 

The bulk plants in Canada, usually pri. 
vately owned, which are used to store, mix, 
and distribute the gases, as well as to do 
virtually all the marketing, are located in 
the following communities: 


Num. Capacity 
Location ber of | Pet tank 
tanks imperial 
gallons 
Sydney, N. B 2 18. 000 
rruro, N. B 1 18 000 
St. John, N. B 2 1s, 000 
Moncton, N. B | 10). 000 
Fredericton, N. B | 1s, 000 
Sherbrooke, Que { +0. 000 
Magog, Que l 10.000 
Three Rivers, Que 1 18. 000 
Lachine, Que 1 18, 000 
Montreal, Que | 18, 000 
Carleton Place, Ont 1 12 000 
Maple, Ont 2? 18. 000 
Hamilton, Ont 1 2 
W oodstock, Ont } 1 500 
loronte, Ont} ’ 
Windsor, Ont l 100, 000 
Fort William, Ont 2 40), 000 
Winnipeg, Manit l 1s, 000 
Brandon, Manit l 18, 000 
Regina, Sask ] qa 
Claresholm, Alta l 10, 000 
Vancouver, B.C 1 1s, 000 
Victoria, B. C l 40, 000 
otal O77, 500 
Che storage capacity Is large for Sherbrooke popula- 
tion, 38,000) and is necessary because it takes care of the 
gas supply to domestic users from the municipal gas 
works The bulk plant is owned by the municipality 
under the name of Quebec Propane Ltd., and was cor 
structed by the Pacifie Gas Corporation of New York 
City. 
2 Not know 
> Under constru n 


Radio, ‘Television, 
and Electrical 
App! lanees 


Rap1o RECEIVERS IN USE, FINLAND 


An estimated 727,000 radio receivers were 
in use in Finland on December 31, 1949, of 
which 662,000 were licensed. About 71 per- 
cent of the sets in operation were equipped 
to receive short-wave broadcasts. The num- 
ber of listeners per set was estimated at 3.6. 


PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN RADIOS AND 
Parts, CANADA 


Radio receivers sold by Canadian manufac- 
turers during the first 9 months of 1949 
totaled 460,649 units valued at $33,326,189. 
This compares with 351,931 sets valued at 
$29,775,915 sold in the corresponding period 
of 1948. Producers’ inventories of radios 
totaled 139,495 on September 30, 1949, and 
168,482 on September 30, 1948 
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Imports during the period January—Sep- 
tember 1949 amounted to 41,416 sets valued 
at $1,334,297, of which 39,974 valued at $1,- 
162,415 were designated as “sets imported un- 
der special conditions.’ Exports of radio sets 
in the same period totaled 25,210 sets valued 
at $1,007,425. 

Production of radio receiving tubes in the 
first 9 months of 1949 amounted to 3,363,410 
units valued at $1,604,793; during the corre- 
sponding period of 1948, production totaled 
3,241,728 valued at $1,526,726. 

Canadian imports of radio receiving tubes 
during January-September 1949 aggregated 
914,352 units valued at $867,798, compared 
with 759,122 valued at $545,085 in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 

Imports of radio-tube parts during Janu- 
ary-September 1949 were valued at $391,862, 
compared with $216,004 in the like period of 
1948. 


RADIO RECEIVERS IN OPERATION, ICELAND 


An estimated 42,000 radio receivers were 
in use in Iceland, as of December 15, 1949. 
Approximately 65 percent of the sets in oper- 
ation were Philips (Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom); 7 percent were Marconi 
(United Kingdom); 4 percent, Telefunken 
(German); 7 percent, other European brands; 
and 17 percent were of United States manu- 
facture. 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS OF RApDIO 
RECEIVING TUBES, NEW ZEALAND 


Restrictions on imports of radio-receiving 
tubes into New Zealand from the United 
States during 1950 are expected to be even 
more severe than in 1949. An estimated 
30,500 radio-receiving tubes will be imported 
from the United States in 1950. Most of these 
tubes are obsolescent types not available from 
sterling areas. 


SWEDEN TO EXPORT INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


Production of incandescent lamps in Swe- 
den exceeds domestic demand, so efforts are 
being made to expand the export market. 
The new Swedish-Western German trade 
agreement provides for German importation 
of incandescent lamps from Sweden valued 
at $100,000 during the period December 1, 
1949, to November 30, 1950. Also, a supple- 
ment to the trade agreement with the Nether- 
lands provides for Dutch import of Swedish 
lamps 


Railway 
Kqu pment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


EQUIPMENT IN LEBANON; IMPORTS 


Railroad equipment in Lebanon consists of 
101 steam locomotives; 4 Diesel rail motor- 
cars; 150 passenger-type cars (of which 111 
coaches and 10 baggage cars are not in serv- 
ice); and 1,130 freight cars (of which 8 box- 
cars are not in operation). Passenger service 
has been practically eliminated by competi- 
tion from motorcars and busses. 

Total trackage amounts to 625.12 kilom- 
eters of 1.445 meter-gage (standard 561,- 
inch) and 149 kilometers of 1.05 meter-gage 
(41!!4.-inch) Present lines have not been 
modified since their construction in 1906 or 
1907, and no changes or expansion are con- 
templated in the near future. 

Railroad-transportation equipment and 
component parts are neither produced nor 
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assembled in Lebanon. Switzerland is the 
chief source of supply for locomotives and 
France for rolling stock. 


Imports of Railroad Equipment, Parts, 
and Accessories 


Value in 
Lebanese 
pounds ! 


Quantity in 
kilograms 
Country of origin 


1947 1948 1947 1948 
Equipment: 
nited States 2, 596 50 13, 042 400 
Belgium 121, 620 36, 000 
France 2, 394 1, 998 
Parts and accessories 
United States 25 102 
France 4, (4) 134,822 8, 880) 134, 720 
Great Britain 1,872) 44,486 2,171) 36, 861 
Belgium 8,310 28,044.15,968 65,977 
Palestine 2, 200 1, 760 


Total 
9, 261, 351, 022 42,091) 275, 718 


1 Average 1948 free-market rate of exchange, approxi- 
mately 3.50 Lebanese pounds $1 U. 8. currency. 


Rubber and 


Products 


RUBBER TRADE AND INDUSTRY, BELGIUM AND 
LUXEMBOURG 


Imports of raw materials (natural and 
synthetic rubbers, gutta-percha and Dalata, 
and reclaimed and waste rubbers) into Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg in the first 9 months 
of 1949 totaled 10,257 metric tons valued at 
152,200,000 francs (approximately $3,000,000). 
Exports in the same period totaled 2,496 
tons valued at 28,561,000 francs, presumably 
leaving 7,761 tons valued at 123,639,000 francs 
for domestic use. 

An important tire and tube factory being 
established by a United States firm in 
Luxembourg is expected to be in operation 
by the middle of 1950. Arrangements also 
have been made between a Belgian plant 
and two other United States firms to pro- 
duce their brands of tires and tubes in Bel- 
gium. These factors are expected to ad- 
versely affect imports of tires and tubes of 
United States origin. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, MALAYA 


Rubber production in the Federation of 
Malaya in November 1949 totaled 58,994 long 
tons, an increase of 8,110 tons over the output 
in October. Of the November total, estates 
of 100 acres and over produced 35,169 tons 
(of which 4,560 tons were latex), an increase 
of 4,381 tons over the October output, and 
estates of less than 100 acres produced an 
estimated 23,825 tons, an increase of 3,729 
tons. 

In the first 11 months of 1949 Malaya 
produced 606,450 tons of rubber, compared 
with an output of 638,992 tons in the like 
period of 1948, a decrease of 32,542 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF RuBBER Goons, U. S.- 
U. K. ZoNES OF GERMANY 


Based on consumption of raw materials, 
the average monthly production of tires in 
the Bizonal Area of Germany increased to 
an estimated 7,227 metric tons in the first 
11 months of 1949 from the 4,600-ton 
monthly average in the full year 1948. The 
average monthly output of other rubber 
goods increased to 6,512 tons from 5,961 tons, 
in the respective periods. For the first time 
in 1949, production of tires and tire-repair 
materials, which had been lower in previous 
years, surpassed that of other rubber goods. 


In 1947, the average monthly tire produc- 
tion was 2,400 tons and the average monthly 
output of other rubber goods was 3,585 tons. 

Market changes also developed. Whereas 
in 1946-48 production could be absorbed 
easily by the domestic market, because of 
accumulation of requirements, for the first 
time in 1949 a balance between supply and 
demand was indicated. In the near future 
it appears that the German market for tires 
of all types will be saturated, unless the 
automobile industry, by lowering its costs 
of production, succeeds in opening up new 
markets for its products. The volume of 
production for all other rubber goods doubt- 
less will be maintained, but slowly decreas- 
ing prices will tend to reduce the value of 
sales. 


EXPORTS OF GUMS AND BALATAS, PERU 


Peruvian exports of gums and balatas, 
other than rubber, totaled 305,127 net kilo- 
grams in the first 10 months of 1949, a reduc- 
tion of 182,050 kilograms from exports of 
487,177 kilograms in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. (One kilogram = 2.2046 pounds.) 
The decrease was attributed to diminishing 
demands from the United States, the prin- 
cipal outlet. 

The chief decrease was in shipments of 
leche caspi, from 475,818 to 281,200 net kilo- 
grams. Balata exports rose from 7,221 to 
18,735 kilograms. Except for 460 killograms 
of zapote gum exported to Ecuador, all other 
exports in the first 10 months of 1949, as in 
the like period of 1948, went to the United 
States. 


RUBBER FRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


Production of estate rubber in Indonesia 
in October 1949 was estimated at 14,882 
metric tons, compared with 14,379 tons in 
September. Native-rubber-production fig- 
ures are not available. The number cf estates 
in operation in October was reported as 476, 
the planted area as 891,067 acres, and the 
planted area under maintenance as 677,760 
acres. Estate stocks held at the end of Octo- 
ber were estimated at 13,064 metric tons. 


Shipbuilding 
(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 


tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


PROGRAM OF REHABILITATION OF JAPANESE 
SHIPPING 


Approval for the release of U. S. Aid Coun- 
terpart Funds to Japan for the construction 
of new ships and the conversion of vessels for 
other than coastwise use Was announced 
officially in December 1949. 

This program calls for the release of 8,600,- 
000,000 yen (approximately $24,000,000.00) 
for the Japanese current fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1950. The preliminary plan pro- 
vides for construction of ships totaling 275,- 
000 gross tons and for conversion of 29 non- 
standard vessels, totaling 272,000 gross tons, 
to oceangoing ships meeting international 
standards. 

The amounts provided from the U. S. Aid 
Counterpart Funds will finance 50 percent 
of the cost of the new ships and 70 percent of 
the conversion costs. The remaining costs 
will be borne by private capital. 

The release of counterpart funds is being 
made to further the general program of re- 
habilitation of Japanese shipping, with a view 
to reducing import costs. 





Two grades of cellulose nitrate are pro- 
duced in Finland, but there is no manufac- 
ture of cellulose acetate. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Imports, BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG 


In the first 9 months of 1949 Belgium and 
Luxembourg imported 280 metric tons of per- 
fumery and cosmetics valued at 32,677,000 
francs. France was the principal supplier 
with 117 metric tons valued at 14,995,000 
francs, followed by the United Kingdom with 
76 tons, 11,049,000 francs. 

In the calendar year 1948, total imports 
from all sources were 381 metric tons, valued 
at 44,434,000 francs. France accounted for 
163 metric tons, 26,760,000 francs, and the 
United Kingdom, 89 tons, 7,555,000 francs. 
However some French and United States prod- 
ucts, especially those containing alcohol, are 
manufactured or packed locally; some United 
States brands of cosmetics cn sale in Belgium 
are of French manufacture. (One Belgian 
franc—$0.0228 United States currency 
through September 1949.) 


Soap TRADE, SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


In November 1949, soap imports into Singa- 
pore and Federation of Malaya amounted to 
7,793 hundredweight of washing soap, 261,- 
528 pounds (2,335 hundredweight) of toilet 
soap, and 82,509 pounds (737 hundredweight) 
of other soaps, compared with the respective 
October totals of 8,301 hundredweight, 224,- 
433 pounds (2,004 hundredweight), and 
52,640 pounds (470 hundredweight). 

The totals for these products in the 11 
months of 1949 were 72,559 hundredweight, 
2,229,412 pounds (19,905 hundredweight), 
and 580,159 pounds (5,180 hundredweight). 
The United Kingdom supplied a large per- 
centage of all imports. 

November exports of washing soap totaled 
11,016 hundredweight, toilet soap, 8,423 
pounds (75 hundredweight), and other soaps 
574 pounds (5 hundredweight). The com- 
parable October figures were 11,892 hundred- 
weight, 7,327 pounds (65 hundredweight), 
and 418 pounds (about 4 hundredweight). 
The 1l-month totals were 162,279 hundred- 
weight, 115,410 pounds (1,030 hundred- 
weight), and 68,624 pounds (613 hundred- 
weight), respectively. Hong Kong and Su- 
matra took about 70 percent of all exports; 
the remainder was destined primarily to 
nearby markets. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PERUVIAN-COTTON PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETS 


Peruvian cotton-production estimates for 
1949 have been increased materially to 62,100 
metric tons from the former estimate of 
57,500 tons, reflecting the favorable 1949 
Pima harvest. The 1948 harvest of 61,361 
tons was the lowest since 1943; output in 
1946 totaled 71,262 tons. About 15 percent 
of Peru’s crop in 1949 was Pima cotton. 

India, Belgium, and the United States 
bought more Peruvian cotton in 1949 than in 
1948. The United Kingdom increased its 
purchases in 1949 over 1948, taking approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the 1949 exports. Poland 
dropped out of the Peruvian market in 1949 
after having purchased 1,830 tons in 1948. 
Total 1949 exports were estimated at 54,526 
metric tons compared with 50,596 tons in 
1948. 
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COTTON-YARN OUTPUT; RAW-COTTON 
IMporTS, U. K. 


Output of cotton yarn in the United King- 
dom rose steadily during the late months of 
1949. Imports of raw cotton from August 1 
to November 30, 1949, amounted to 238,743,- 
500 pounds, of which 20,635,900 pounds were 
of 1%4-inch staple and over, mostly from 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 215,408,000 pounds 
were cotton of less than 14-inch staple and 
over seven-eighths inch, mostly from the 
United States and Brazil; and 2,699,600 
pounds were cotton of seven-eighths-inch 
staple and under, largely from Pakistan. 

Reexports during the 4 months which be- 
gan August 1 totaled 1,504,600 pounds. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON IMPORTS, HONDURAS 


Rayon piece goods imported into Honduras 
in the period July 1, 1948, through June 30, 
1949, from the United States totaled 206,655 
kilograms; those from Italy, 14,049 kilograms; 
and from Japan, 3,916 kilograms, compared 
with 104,692 kilograms; 1,639 kilograms; and 
245 kilograms, respectively, in 1947-48. 
Smaller amounts were received from other 
countries. 

As there is no domestic manufacture of 
rayon cloth and no resale shipments to other 
countries, these import figures reflect the 
country’s consumption for the stated periods 
Shipments of Japanese rayon piece goods 
into Honduras are expected to increase be- 
cause of the inability of United States manu- 
facturers to market their less-expensive 
grades at comparable prices 


W ool and Products 


WOOL SITUATION, RIO GRANDE DO SUL, 
BRAZIL 


The State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, pro- 
duced an estimated 16,000 metric tons of wool 
during 1949 for commercial use. It was esti- 
mated that about 1,000 tons of raw wool 
were imported and that 16,200 tons repre- 
sented domestic requirements, leaving an 
exportable balance of approximately 800 tons 
from this State. In addition, some part of 
the 3,500 metric tons of wool annually pro- 
duced in the remainder of Brazil reaches 
commercial channels 


ANGORA-FLEECE PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Approximately 400,000 Angora rabbits are 
being raised on about 2,000 industrial farms 
and on thousands of small rural properties 
in Italy. An estimated 1,200 quintals of An- 
gora fleece to be converted into yarn for fine 
knitted garments for women is being pro- 
duced each year 

Except for an insignificant quantity of An- 
gora fleece exported, chiefly to the United 
States and the United Kingdom, the bulk of 
production is utilized in Italy 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION OF RAMIE, THE PHILIPPINES 


Ramie fiber output in the Philippines in 
1948-49 totaled only 50 metric tons, whereas 
186 tons were produced in 1939. Uncertainty 
of markets and the initial high cost of 
clearing and preparing land have hindered 
ramie development since World War I, al- 
though shortly before the outbreak of World 
War II, planters in Davao, encouraged by 
high prices and the readiness of foreign 
markets to absorb all fiber then available 
began to grow ramie on an extensive scale. 

Acreage in the entire Philippines has in- 
creased from 180 hectares before World War 
II to 300 in 1948, and to 470 in 1949; but low 





yields, high production costs, difficulties in 
marketing, and low profits kept the output 
of fiber down. 


JUTE SUPPLY SHORT, SCOTLAND 


Additional cuts in manufactured-jute 
supplies for linoleums, carpets, and bags 
may have to be made in Scotland because 
of anticipated reductions in supplies of Ca]. 
cutta jute cloth during the first 6 months 
of 1950. If there is no further improvement 
in procurement of supplies, the United King. 
dom will be short about 35 percent of its 
requirements for the January-June period 
of 1950. 


Wool and Products 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS WOOL, U. K. 


A review of the operations of the Joint 
Organization for disposal of surplus wool 
concurrently with new clips, was scheduled 
to take place in London on January 30, 1950, 
with representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South African 
Governments present. The Organization 
began operations with a wartime surplus of 
10,500,000 bales of Dominion wool. Accord- 
ing to estimates, this figure will have been 
reduced to about 600,000 bales by June 1950. 


Wearing Apparel 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CASHMERE 
KNITWEAR, AUSTRIA 


Production of cashmere sweaters reached 
10,000 dozen in Austria during 1949 compared 
with approximately 1,000 dozen in 1947, the 
year production of this item began in that 
country First-quality cashmere sweaters 
are exported to the United States while those 
of second quality are used locally. During 
the first 11 months of 1949, cashmere knit- 
wear amounting to 4,456 dozen sweaters, 
1,587 dozen vests, and 765 dozen socks and 
stockings were shipped to the United States 
compared with 367 dozen sweaters, 274 dozen 
vests, and 284 dozen socks and stockings in 
all of 1948 

Most countries of Europe now have import 
limitations which hamper the purchase of 
luxury goods, including cashmere sweaters. 
Consequently, the one firm producing these 
sweaters in Austria produces only for export 
to the United States. It is working at 100 
percent capacity. 


GUATEMALA WILL MANUFACTURE HAT 
BODIES 


In January 1949 a men’s hat factory in 
Guatemala began to manufacture wool-felt 
hat bodies at the rate of about 3,000 a month. 
Before that, none were manufactured in 
Guatemala. The market for wool-felt bodies 
from the the United States is not as good 
as that for fur-felt bodies because United 
States prices are reported to be higher than 
prices of wool-felt bodies from Mexico and 
Argentina. However, the United States sup- 
plies a large portion of the fur-felt hat bodies, 
and this market is expected to continue, 
although the number used in Guatemala 
is relatively small, demand being primarily 
for the less-expensive wool-felt hats 


Tobaeco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


Imports of unstemmed leaf tobacco into 
Belgium during the first 11 months of 1949 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


India Starts First National 
Oversea Shipping Services 


The first Indian national oversea shipping 
services are expected to start in the near fu- 
ture with six seagoing vessels, according to 
the U. S. Embassy at New Delhi 

The Government-sponsored shipping cor- 
poration, which will operate the services on 
the India-Australia-Far East run, was sched- 
uled to be registered at the end of January. 
The principal ships of the fleet, the West 
Bengal and the Bombay (7,200 gross tons 
each) were Canadian Victory vessels, ac- 
quired by the Indian Government in April 
1949. Until their transfer to the corpora- 
tion, they were employed in Indo-Australian 
trade on Government account. 

The starting capital of the corporation was 
originally intended to be 100,000,000 rupees 
This has now been reduced to 50,000,000 
rupees. The Government will own 76 per- 
cent of the shares, leaving the balance to 
the Scindia Steam Navigation Co., which will 
act as managing agents for the corporation. 
Indications are that the corporation’s ship- 
ping may be used to carry 50 percent Gov- 
ernment owned or controlled oversea cargo. 


Foreign Carriers Resume 
Buenos Aires Operations 


The strike by the ground employees of for- 
eign-flag air lines that serve Buenos Aires 
has ended, as a result of the agreement 
reached between representatives of the air 
lines and the Federacion Argentina del Per- 
sonal Aeronautico (FAPA), which acted on 
behalf of the ground personnel of the foreign 
companies 

The air lines concerned are Panagra, PAA, 
Panair do Brasil, BSAA, Air France, Alitalia, 
Cruzeiro do Sul, KLM, and SAS. The two 
United States carriers, PAA and Panagra, 
have already resumed service into Buenos 
Aires 


Power Restrictions Ordered 
for Mexico City and Vicinity 


Restrictions on the consumption of elec- 
tricity, duly authorized by Presidential De- 
cree, have been placed in effect by the 
Mexican Ministry of National Economy in 
Mexico City and surrounding areas as of 
January 20. Insufficient rainfall is the cause 
of the shortage of hydroelectric power. A 
number of measures have been taken to 
mitigate the effect of the power shortage 
and, insofar as possible, to minimize the 
restrictions. The principal measure taken 
was the leasing from the United States of 
railway-mounted power plants to supple- 
ment the power supply. The intended pur- 
chase of a floating power plant which will 
be connected to the power system of Mex- 
ico City has also been given consideration. 


February 20. 1950 


The restrictions announced by the Min- 
istry are on a graduated scale, ranging from 
a 40-percent reduction from the “base 
month” of November 1949, for domestic and 
business consumption to no _ restrictions 
whatsoever for certain high-priority under- 
takings such as the construction of the 
Lerma Tunnel. Complete details on the 
general provisions of the restriction order 
may be obtained from the Transportation 
and Communications Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Postal Service, Germany 


The Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
has for review the rates which apply to 
German mail from the Area of the Federal 
German Republic and Western Sectors of 
Greater Berlin to the United States 


Parcel Post, U. S.-Israel 


The regulations regarding the dispatch of 
parcel post from Israel to the United States 
and from the United States to Israel, as 
submitted by the American Embassy in Tel 
Aviv, Israel, may be reviewed in the Trans- 
portation and Communications’ Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Lighting Restrictions Lifted 
in Southern Ontario, Canada 


Improvement in water storage and flow 
conditions in southern Ontario, Canada, per- 
mitted the lifting of restrictions, on January 
23, on the use of electricity for industrial and 
commercial lighting both indoor and out- 
doors by the Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Canada. The Commission urges, how- 
ever, that voluntary conservation be con- 
tinued, especially during the peak hours, 11 
a.m. to 12 noon and 5 to6 p.m 


New Air Service to Africa 
Opened by Spanish Air Line 


A regular air service has been established 
between the islands of Fernando Po and the 
cities of Douala and Bata, Cameroons, Africa, 
according to the U. S. Consulate General at 
Lagos. The service will be operated by 
Iberia, the Spanish Government air line and 
will provide two rounds trips weekly. 


U. S. Pareel Post to 
Burma and Corsica 


Rates and special requirements for United 
States gift parcels to Corsica were recently 
announced in The Postal Bulletin, Wash- 
ington. Also announced were surface parcel 
rates, including transit charges and sur- 
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charges, for parcel post destined for Burma. 
Details may be obtained from local post 
offices. 


Habana to Portugal and 
Spain, Air Service Opened 


Air service on the Habana-Bermuda- 
Azores - Lisbon - Madrid - Barcelona route, 
which was suspended in 1947, was resumed 
in December 1949 by the Cuban Interna- 
tional Air Company. The first ship to make 
the flight, a 4-motored Skymaster, covered 
the distance from Habana to Lisbon in 21 
hours. 


Mexico Inaugurates New 
Broadcasting Station 


A new radio broadcasting station was 
scheduled to be inaugurated in the city of 
Zacatecas, Mexico, during February. Call let- 
ters for the new station will be XEXZ, ac- 
cording to press reports. The other station, 
XELK, located in the same city, is in its 
fourth year of operation and plans to enlarge 
and improve its power. 


Australia Reports on New 
Television Developments 


The Commonwealth Postmaster General 
for Australia is investigating the possibility 
of participation by commercial broadcasting 
stations in the proposed television system, 
according to the American Embassy at 
Canberra. 

Under the Broadcasting Act now in force, 
television is established as a Government 
monopoly. Since television transmissions 
are made on the frequency-modulation (FM) 
wave band, the Commonwealth Government 
is at the same time considering whether 
frequency-modulation broadcasting, which 
is likewise reserved to Government stations, 
should also be made available to commer- 
cial users. 

The Postmaster General added that he 
hoped to see television in operation in 
Australia within the next 2 or 3 years. The 
high cost of transmitting equipment, how- 
ever, and the Government’s desire to insure 
the best possible service may occasion fur- 
ther delays. 


Airlift Operating in India 
Between Assam and Calcutta 


A minor airlift is under way in India be- 
tween the Province of Assam and Calcutta, 
according to the U. S. Consulate General at 
Calcutta. Since normal transportation links 
have been broken by the economic difficulties 
between India and Pakistan, vital communi- 
cations have been maintained through the 
use of about 20 DC-3’s operating from Dum 
Dum airport at Calcutta to the cities of 
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Provisional Regulations Re Telegraphic Messages In and Out of 
Shanghai 


Following is the substance of provisional regulations promulgated by the Shanghai 
Telecommunication Administration, as reported by the U. S. Consul General at Shanghai: 

1. To reduce the burdens of telegraphic cost and to promote normal foreign trade and 
restrict illegal telegraph reports, the “National Telecommunication Administration of 
the Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs” [Communist regime] has formulated provisional 
regulations regarding the use of international commercial code phrases in telegraphic 
messages received and sent. 

2. International commercial codes are limited to those approved by the “National 
Telecommunication Administration”; charges for such messages are to be made at the 
rates for international telecommunication messages. 

3. Approved code messages are limited to word groups in such code books with trans- 
lations given therein; no word group not found in the original code books nor words 
which, though found, are not translated, are allowed. 

4. Single message is to contain only word groups in a single code book or principal 
and supplementary of same code book or word groups from a single code book plus plain- 
language words. Message including names of commodities and/or trade-marks are 
acceptable if proof of their meaning is furnished through the production of relevant 
price lists, inventories, bills of lading, delivery orders, or invoices. 

5. When a code message is sent, code words, whether they make up the whole or only 
part of the message, in addition to being included on the despatch form, must be trans- 
lated and added to the duplicate of the despatch form for reference. When a message 
is too long for the plain-language translation to be added to the duplicate form, the 
translation is to be put on a separate sheet attached to the back of the form with chop 
over intersection on two sheets. The name and the edition of the code used is to be 
given at the top of the despatch form. 

6. Incoming messages using phrase code for the whole or part of the message shall 
give the name, edition, and code used at the top of the form. 

7. When it is discovered in a message using a phrase code that the name of the code 
is not correct, or a private code is included therein, or words without translations in 
the code book are used, in addition to holding up the despatch of the message the 
sender will be debarred from the facilities of the Telecommunication Administration for 
3 months. In case secret code words are discovered which are used for illegal re ports, 
the party involved is to be turned over to public-security authorities [Communist] for 
attention. 

8. When the Telecommunication Administration is in doubt over a code message, 
whether incoming or outgoing, the receiver or the despatcher concerned may be asked 
to present the code book to the Administration for investigation prior to the delivery 
or despatch of the message. 

9. The sender or the receiver of telecommunication messages who proposes using 
phrase codes under the provisions of article 2 of these regulations, including messages 
between China, Hong Kong, and Macao, except for the purpose of sending or receiving 
official messages, shall get from the local Telecommunication Office a registration form 
for registration with such office after the form is filled in and the guarantor obtained. 


10. The registered sender and receiver of code messages shall communicate the 
provisions of article 3 of these regulations to the parties who are in constant telecom- 
munication contact, with a request that such parties observe such provisions strictly. 


When a message which is received from abroad is found to contain violations of article 3 
of these regulations, in addition to holding up message delivery addressee is to be 
notified the first time by the Telecommunication Administration and asked to tell the 
sender to discontinue the use of the unauthorized code words. Following such notice, 
should the same sender be found to address a similar message to the same addressee, in 
addition to nondelivery of the message provisions of article 7 of these regulations regard- 
ing the suspension of facilities for international messages shall be applied to the 
addressee. 

11. These regulations take effect on the date of promulgation. 

The following five codes have been approved by the Shanghai Telecommunication 
Administration for telegrams sent or received from Shanghai: 

1. ACME Commodity and Phrase Code, include ACME supplement. 

2. Peterson Intel Code, third edition. 

3. Bentley’s complete phrase code. 

1. Bentley’s second phrase code. 

5. A. B. C. telegraphic code, sixth edition. 

Application for registration will be accepted after February 1, and the foregoing 
regulations will be strictly enforced as of February 20, 1950. 








Agartala, Tezpur, Dibrugarh, and Tippera. 
These planes carried 1,200,000 pounds of 
goods from Calcutta to Assam during the 
first 10 days of January, and brought back 
2,000,000 oranges and 1,000,000 pounds of 
jute, tobacco, and other commodities. 


SAS Shows Increase in 
Trans-Atlantic Traffic 


Preliminary statistics for 1949 show a heavy 
increase over 1948 in passenger traffic carried 
to North and South America by the Scandi- 
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navian Airlines System (SAS). According to 
reports reaching the American Embassy at 
Stockholm, SAS carried about 28,000 paying 
passengers on the North Atlantic route dur- 
ing 1949 as against 20.300 in 1948; on the 
South Atlantic route the figures were 13,000 
for 1949 and 6,100 for 1948. 

Domestic Swedish passenger traffic carried 
by ABA (the Swedish partner of SAS) was 
not much larger in 1949 than it was in 1948 
(despite the fact that 1948 operations did 
not begin until May because of a strike), but 
freight and mail showed substantial gains. 
The data are as follows: 





Milwaukee: Foreign- 

Trade Center and World 

Port on the Lakes 
(Continued from p. 8) 


salers and jobbers, whose aggregate 
volume of business in 1948 was 
$984,000,000. 

Milwaukee is the center of a retail 
trade area embracing one-third of the 
State’s population and accounting for 
one-half of its buying income. In 1948 
Milwaukee County retailers recorded a 
business volume of $790,500.000. Re- 
ceipts of service establishments in Mil- 
waukee County during the year were 
approximately $56,370,000. 

Three important railroad systems 
link Milwaukee with every important 
city in North America. 

Four transcontinental air lines pro- 
vide direct service to the east and west 
coasts, Mexico, Alaska, and the Orient, 
and one “‘feeder line’ serves Milwaukee’s 
trade area. 

Daily motor-truck service in all direc- 
tions is maintained by approximately 70 
truck lines, and extensive bus service 
radiates from Milwaukee to practically 
all sections of the country. 

Milwaukee's bank debits in 1948 were 
$16,877,748,182, its postal receipts $11,- 
104,920.. Building permits issued num- 
bered 8,268, and the value of such 
permits was $51,797,547. The capitali- 
zation of 283 new incorporations was $7,- 
911,950. Factory employment (monthly 
average) was 151,722, and the aver- 
age total weekly pay roll amounted 
to $9,174,416. 

The estimated value of exports in 1948 
was $96,482,207 

Milwaukee still has great plans for 
the future. Facts such as those just 
cited show it to be young, strong, vigor- 
ous, forward-looking. It is certain to 
maintain and augment its strong, Keen 
interest in world trade. 





1949 1948 
Paying passengers 45, 500 42, 700 
Freight (kilometers). 294, 000 206, 500 
Mail (kilograms) 90, 400 68, 500 


Oversea Air-Mail Postage 
Increased by New Zealand 


The Postmaster General of New Zealand 
has announced that increases in oversea alr 
mail and parcel-post rates to countries in the 
dollar area became effective January 4, as & 
result of higher carrying charges following 
devaluation Postage on letters to Canada 
and the United States via Pan American Air- 
ways is increased from Is. 6d. to 2s., but there 
is no change if carried by British Common- 
wealth Pacific Airlines. 

Parcel-post rates to the United States, 
formerly 7d. per pound on vessels discharg- 
ing at United States ports and 9d. when 
routed via Canada, are raised to 9d. and 1s. 
per pound, respectively. 
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International Trade Fair, 
Utrecht. Netherlands 


The international trade fair to be held at 
Utrecht, Netherlands, from March 21 to 30, 
1950, will be highlighted by a large Benelux 
textile show arranged through close coopera- 
tion between the Netherlands and Belgian 
manufacturers, according to a report just 
received from the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Amsterdam 

Although the fair management was un- 
able to indicate the exact number of exhib- 
itors that are expected to participate in this 
forthcoming event, reportedly some 1,200 ap- 
plicants had to be refused space. The total 
applications by Belgium, Switzerland, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, and Luxembourg for collective exhibits 
covered so large an area as to exceed by far 
the space available for this type of exhibit. 

The Fair management stated that 65 per- 
cent of all the goods to be exhibited will be 
of foreign origin. 

The following goods, in the producers’ line, 
are to be displayed: hardware, tools, ma- 
chines, building and roadmaking material. 
In the consumers’ line: Earthenware, stone- 
ware, chinaware, glassware; household goods 
and luxury articles; paper, office machines 
and appliances, paperware; shop equipment, 
packing material, souvenir articles; musical 
instruments, phonographs, medical and sur- 
gical instruments, nursing and _ hospital 
equipment; boots and shoes; leather, leather 
goods textiles, ready-to-wear clothing, 
rayons; foodstuffs and beverages; chemicals 
and allied products; instruments, clocKs and 
watches, cameras; electrical appliances, ra- 
dios; lighting, heating, and sanitary equip- 
ment 

The Fall International Trade Fair of 
Utrecht, Netherlands, will be held from Sep- 
tember 5 to 14, 1950. The final date for 
applications for exhibit space at this fall 
event will be March 31, 1950. 

Five copies of this fair’s publication en- 
titled ‘Manual for Participants” is available 
to interested parties on a loan basis in the 
Fairs and Exhibitions Branch (IT-940), Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Representatives of buying organizations 
planning to visit these spring and fall inter- 
national trade fairs in Utrecht will find it 
advantageous to first contact the United 
States representative, L. Smilde, 41 East 
Forty-second Street, Room 721, New York 17, 
n. Y. 


International Trade Fair, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 

The response to invitations sent abroad, 
for the first time inviting foreign exhibitors 
to Copenhagen’s Trade Fair, is reported (by 
the U.S Embassy) to have been gratifying. 
Physical limitations of the exhibition area 
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made it impossible to allocate as much space 
as was requested by some of the applicants. 
Contracts have been signed for official exhibits 
by national governments as follows: Czecho- 
slovakia, 600 square meters; Finland, 400 
square meters; Hungary, 250 square meters; 
and Italy, 250 square meters (1 square 
meter 10.7639 square feet) 





List of Important Forthcoming 
International Trade Fairs 


(1950) 


International Trade Fair, Leipzig, Ger- 
many-— March 5 to 12. 

International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria 
(spring)— March 12 to 19. 

International Trade Fair, Prague, Czech- 
oslovakia— March 13 to 20. 

International Trade Fair, Copenhagen, 
Denmark— March 17 to 26. 

International Trade Fair, Frankfurt, 
Germany (spring)—March 19 to 24. 

International Industries Fair, Utrecht, 
Netherlands (spring)—March 21 to 
30. 

International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy 
April 12 to 30. 

International Trade Fair, Lyon, France 
April 15 to 24. 

International Trade Fair, Brussels, Bel- 
gium—April 29 to May 14. 

International Trade Fair, Liege, Bel- 
gium-—April 29 to May 14. 

International Trade Fair, Poznan, Po- 
land—April 29 to May 14. 

International Trade Fair, Valencia, 
Spain—-May 10 to 25. 

International Trade Fair, Paris, France 
May 13 to 29. 

International Trade Fair, Toronto, Can- 
ada— May 29 to June 9. 

International Trade Fair, Lille, France 
June 10 to 25. 

International Trade Fair, Barcelona, 
Spain—June 10 to 25. 

International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, 
France—June 11 to 26. 

First United States International Trade 
Fair, Chicago, Ill—-August 7 to 19. 
International Trade Fair, Izmir, Tur- 

key— August 20 to September 20. 
European Trade Fair, Strasbourg, 
France—September 2 to 17. 
International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria 
(fall) —September 11 to 18. 
International Trade Fair, Marseille, 
France—September 16 to October 2. 
International Trade Fair, Frankfurt, Ger- 
many (fall) —September 17 to 22. 
International Industries Fair, Utrecht, 
Netherlands (fall)—-September 26 to 
October 5. 
Benelux Trade Fair, Antwerp, Belgium 
Autumn (dates unknown). 

























Private firms from the following countries 
will also exhibit: Sweden, Norway, United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, Belgium, Western 
Germany, and Switzerland. Local agents 
representing foreign firms have reserved space 
for products made in the United States, 
France, and Bulgaria. 

Danish export products will have the larg- 
est representation, followed closely by dis- 
plays from the other Scandinavian countries. 

Admission to the Fair will be between the 
hours of 10 a. m. and 1 p. m. daily except 
Sunday, strictly for trade buyers, and from 
1 p. m. to 10 p. m. during the week and all 
day Sunday for the general public. 

Interested parties may contact either the 
United States representative, Presentation 
Incorporated, Courtyard 2118 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington 8, D. C., or the fair 
management by writing to Industrial Fair, 11 
Frederiksgade, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 


International Automobile 
Exhibition, Copenhagen, 
Denmark 


The first international automobile exhibi- 
tion since 1934 will be held in Copenhagen 
from February 24 through March 5, 1950. 
This exhibition, which is being arranged by 
the Danish Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers and Importers, will have on display 
some 225 cars representing the leading auto- 
mobile-producing countries, such as the 
United States, England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia. 

An interesting feature of this show is the 
reported exhibition of the first Danish-built 
car. This model car has been constructed by 
E. Sommer, Uplandsgade 72, Copenhagen, 
who expects to begin production in 1950 and 
to be able to sell the car at between 9,000 and 
10,000 crowns (1 crown=US$0.1449). 

Interested parties may contact the Danish 
Association of Automobile Manufacturers and 
Importers, Amaliegade 22, Copenhagen K, 
Denmark. 


Mechanical Handling 
Exhibition, London, 
England 


The second Mechanical Handling Exhibi- 
tion will take place at Olympia, London, 
England, from June 7 to 17, 1950. 

According to the management, this exhibi- 
tion will offer the largest display of labor- 
aiding equipment to be held in any part of 
the world, comprising exhibits by all the 
principal British manufacturers of mechani- 
cal handling products. 

This exhibition is receiving the full sup- 
port of the Mechanical Handling Managers 
Association, Industrial Truck Manufacturers 
Association, Association of Crane Makers, 
Aerial Ropeways’ Association, and Foundry 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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79. Netherlands—Firma J. A. Gunters (im- 
porting distributor and manufacturer's 
agent), Boschweg 56, Apeldoorn, seeks agency 
for all kinds of first-quality technical rubber 
goods such as V-belts, flat belts, transmission 
belts, and rubber hoses. Firm desires to rep- 
resent a large U. S. rubber manufacturer on 
an exclusive basis, for the above products. 

80. Netherlands—A. van Helvoirt de Nijs 
(importing distributor), 166 Grootestraat, 
Waalwijk, seeks exclusive agency for first- 
quality black patent leather. Regular ship- 
ments of 30,000 to 40,000 square feet. Firm 
desires to deal only with American tanners 
and not with jobbers or brokers. 

81. Thailand—Mechanical Equipment Co. 
Ltd. (importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), P. O. Box 550, Bangkok, seeks agency 
for all kinds of agricultural seeds; house- 
hold refrigerators using kerosene-burning 
units; all sizes of water pumps, from 11,’’ 
to 14’’ outlet water pumps, centrifugal and 
turbine type, belt and direct-driven; ma- 
chines for the planting, digging, picking and 
shelling of peanuts; small horizontal roll 
cane mill; all kinds of irrigating equipment 
pumps, pipe, spray nozzles and allied lines. 

82. Union of South Africa—Kays Indent 
Agencies (indent agents), P. O. Box 8214, 
Johannesburg, desires agency for electrical 
household appliances; installation materials; 
advertising good-will novelties; cotton, rayon, 
wool, and mized textiles. 

83. Union of South Africa—Transafrican 
Indent (Pty) Ltd. (indent agents), P. O. Box 
6527, Johannesburg, desires agency for cot- 
ton and rayon piece goods. 


Foreign Visitors 


84. Australia—Alan K. Eadie, representing 
Yarra Park Industries Pty., Ltd. (manufac- 
turers and wholesaler of aircraft body and 
engine parts), 2-10 Swan Street, Richmond, 
Victoria, is interested in arranging for tfhe 
manufacture under license in Australia of 
American aircraft parts. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during March, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Trade Commis- 
sioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, San Francisco, Chicago, 
San Diego, Seattle, Washington, and Los An- 
geles. 

85. Auwstralia—Herbert K. Jones, represent- 
ing Excell & Jones (manufacturer, whole- 
saler), 430 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in selling “Electro- 
sonic” washing machines in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive during March, 
via New York City, for a visit of 12 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Australian Trade Com- 
missioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 

86. Denmark—Henning Lund, represent- 
ing ,Alfred Lund & Co. A/S (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 2 Vester- 
gade, Copenhagen K., is interested in ex- 
porting knitgoods and hosiery to the United 
States; also, wishes to obtain information 
concerning manufacturing and organization 
in the knitwear trade. Scheduled to arrive 
February 21, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o Ib Bolt-Jvurgen- 
sen, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Portland (Oreg.), and 
Los Angeles. 

87. Ireland—Hugo Visnapuu, representing 
North Cork, Cooperative Creameries, Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), Kanturk, 
County Cork, is interested in purchasing 
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Foreign Service Officer 
THOMAS JOSEPH MALEADY 


Thomas Joseph Maleady, First Secretary 
and Consul at Buenos Aires, joined the For- 
eign Service in October 1922, a few months 
after he was graduated from the Georgetown 
University School 
of Foreign Service. 
He first served at 
Edinburgh, as clerk 
and then as Vice 
Consul, and sub- 
sequently was Vice 
Consul at Port au 
Prince, Port Limon, 
Mexico City, and 
Tampico, being 
commissioned in 
the Foreign Service 
in August 1930 
while stationed in 

Maleady Port Limon. He 

E Was on duty at Bo- 

gota from the fall of 1936 until the summer 

of 1940, first as Third Secretary and Consul 

and later as Second Secretary and Consul, 

and then served at Caracas for 8 years—as 

Second Secretary and Consul during the first 

5 years there and as First Secretary and 

Consul the remainder of the time. He was 
assigned to his present post in March 1948 

Mr. Maleady was born at Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts, and was graduated from Fall 
River Technical High School. He is a veteran 
of World War I, having served in the U. S. 
Army from 1917 to 1920. While studying at 
the Georgetown University School of For- 
eign Service, he was employed successively 
in the Treasury and State Departments 








machinery for producing butter, plastics, 
chemicals, dyes and pigments. Also, in his 
own behalf, in connection with business not 
yet established, wishes to study latest devel- 
opments in American plastics machinery and 
laboratory equipment and obtain agencies for 
plastics machinery (hydraulic presses, extru- 
ders, cutting, milling, mixing, and laboratory 
apparatus). Scheduled to arrive February 
18, via New York City, for a visit of about 5 
months. U.S. address: c/o Alex Sider, 966 
North Margin Avenue, Portland 12, Oreg 
Itinerary: New York, Portland (Oreg.), and 
Seattle. 

88. Netherlands—-Gerrit Carel Pon, repre- 
senting N. V. Ponnoplastic, Nijverheidsstraat, 
Amersfoort, is interested in exporting raw 
plastics materials and molds to the United 
States, and in importing plastics processing 
machinery into the Netherlands Sched- 
uled to arrive March 13, via New York, for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o American 
Molding Powder & Chemical Corp., 44 Hewes 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

89. Netherlands—Louis Van Broek, repre- 
senting N. V. Internationale Crediet en Han- 
delsvereniging “Rotterdam” (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer, commission mer- 
chant), 29 Westerstraat, Rotterdam, is in- 
terested in buying and selling essential oils. 
Scheduled to arrive February 21, via New 
York City, fora month's visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Internatio Rotterdam, Inc., 52 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, Lake 
Alfred (Fla.), and Los Angeles 

90. Netherlands—Tjaard G. H. Van Dijkum, 
representing Van Dijkum’'s Producten Make- 
laardij (importer, exporter, wholesaler), 244 
Heerengracht, Amsterdam, is interested in 
exporting and importing drugs and chemical 
products. Scheduled to arrive during March 
for a visit of 14 days. U. S. address: c/o 





Irving Trust Company, 1 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and New 
Orleans. 

91. Netherlands—Hendrik F. Van Den 
Griendt, representing N. V. Turfstrooise]. 
kantoor (exporter), 7 Nieuwe Haven, Zwolle, 
is interested in exporting peat litter to the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive the be. 
ginning of March, via San Francisco, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o The Half 
Moon Manufacturing & Trading Company, 
90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids, and New York. 

92. Pakistan—A. N. Khan, representing 
Agha Brothers Limited (importer), Badri 
Building, McLeod Road, Karachi, is interesteq 
in purchasing machinery for chemical and 
pharmaceutical manufacture and cottage 
industries, laboratory equipment, and elec. 
trical goods. Scheduled to arrive during 
February, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Pakistan Em- 
bassy, Commercial Section, 1744 R Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: New 
York and Washington 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Venezuela 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Guatemala 

Beverage Manufacturers—-Hong Kong. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Venezuela 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Costa 
Rica 

Confectionary Manufacturers, Importers, 
Representatives—Newfoundland 

Dentists—British Malaya 

Department Stores—Switzerland 

Ecclesiastical-Supply Manufacturers—Co- 
lombia 

Hotel, Store, and Restaurant Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Iran 

Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 
Importers and Dealers—-Union of South 
Africa 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Peru 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Sweden 

Lumber Exporters—Ecuador 

Lumber Importers and Agents—El Salva- 
dor 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Thailand (Siam) 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Importers 
and Dealers—Newfoundland 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—-Canada 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Luxem- 
bourg 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores 
Netherlands 

Motion-Picture Industry—Costa Rica 

Motion-Picture Theetres—Newfoundland. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Egypt 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers——-French West Indies 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers——Haiti 

Office-Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Israel 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Union of South Africa 


Importers and 


Physicians and Surgeons—Barbados, B. 


w. I 


Plastic-material Manufacturers, Molders, 


Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic Prod- 
ucts—Union of South Africa. 
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Quarries—Union of South Africa. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—lIran. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Finland. 

Steamship Agents—Thailand (Siam). 

Schools and Colleges—El Salvador. 

Tanneries—Costa Rica. 
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goods and services released from price con- 
trol was published. A Government decree ef- 
fective on January 1, 1950, exempted basic 
foodstuffs from the turn-over tax which 
should cause a further decline in the cost-of- 
living index. The wholesale price index de- 
clined during the month from 199.7 to 198.7 
(August 1939-100) as a result of lowered 
foodstuff costs 

The labor market showed the sharp de- 
crease in employment usual in December. 
The number of totally unemployed persons 
registered with Federal Labor Offices increased 
by 7,044 to 17,830, largely as a result of the 
seasonal cessation of construction 

On December 21, the National Council 
issued a decree extending until December 31, 
1951, the temporary financial regime, i. e., the 
right of the Confederation to collect direct 
taxes, which was to expire at the end of 1949. 
As a result, the budget of the Confederation 
for 1950 registers a surplus on financial ac- 
count of 170,200,000 francs and a net im- 
provement in position of 244,000,000 francs. 
In its message submitting the budget, how- 
ever, the Federal Council warned that it may 
not be possible to balance the budget after 
1950, as substantial declines in tax receipts 
are expected, and there is a possibility that 
larger government expenditures for subsidies 
will be required. 

Monetary stocks of the National Bank Ccon- 
tinued to increase, and totaled 6,500,000,000 
francs at the end of December. Notes in 
circulation registered a normal year-end in- 
crease, and sight liabilities contracted. 

The stock market was active, prices were 
firm, and quotations on government obliga- 
tions marked highs for the year. 

December was exceptionally warm, with 
little or no snowfall The absence of the 
cold north-northeast wind usual at this 
season was particularly favorable for winter 
crops, which were in excellent condition. 
Early-sown cereals were somewhat underde- 
veloped with consequent danger in case of 
sudden temperature variations 

Although returns from field culture in 1949 
were lower than in 1948, a considerable im- 
provement was recorded in animal and dairy 
farming, which resulted in a small favorable 
balance of 1949 farm incomes as compared 
with the preceding year 


T . > Y 
Union of South 
Afric: 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated January 16, 1950) 


During December, greater optimism re- 
garding South Africa's economic outlook was 
in evidence within government circles and 
the commercial and financial communities, 
notwithstanding the upward trend in living 
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costs, the apparent inevitability of gasoline 
rationing, and general realization that im- 
port and exchange controls would need to be 
continued for an indefinite period. 

Statistical evidence in support of this op- 
timism was available in the December 30 
statement of the South African Reserve Bank 
which indicated that holdings of gold had 
increased £1,939,022 over November 30 to a 
total of £31,494,310, while foreign bills dis- 
counted (sterling holdings) rose £11,025,428 
during the month to £54,951,104. The bank 
carried its gold reserves at their pre-de- 
valuation price in its December 30 state- 
ment, but as of December 31, 1949, these 
reserves were revalued to 248 shillings per 
fine ounce which automatically increased 
the reserves of December 30 by £13,916,091 
to £45,410,401. This revaluation also had the 
effect of raising the ratio of gold reserves to 
public liabilities from 43.4 percent on De- 
cember 30 to 60 percent on December 31. 

The strengthened reserve position of the 
South African Reserve Bank is attributed 
partly to the net inflow of sterling capital 
during the last quarter of 1949 (at an esti- 
mated monthly rate of about £10,000,000) 
and partly to a marked reduction in the 
country’s trade deficit during the same pe- 
riod, which reflected the effects of tightened 
import controls and devaluation. 

Christmas buying was more cautious and 
restrained than it had been during the 
preceding year. No serious lack of consumer 
goods was apparent, although import con- 
trols and holiday buying probably reduced 
retail inventories of many firms to a com- 
paratively small percentage of normal stocks. 

During the month, the Government issued 
a series of official notices which permitted 
retail prices of many staple commodities to 
be increased and these announcements 
created some apprehension in the press re- 
garding possible effects on the cost of living. 
The first of these announcements, on De- 
cember 19, authorized an increase in the 
price of gasoline of 1!) pence per gallon; 
and on December 23, the maximum prices 
of certain foodstuffs, including soap, paraffin, 
candles, and tea, were increased. In addi- 
tion, on December 30, the Government de- 
controlled a lengthy list of consumer goods, 
the prices of which had been temporarily 
frozen following sterling devaluation in Sep- 
tember. Among the decontrolled articles are 
bricks, imported cigarettes, neckties, oversea 
periodicals, toys and games, toilet articles, 
umbrellas, jewelry, pipes, ladies’ handbags, 
and used passenger and commercial motor 
vehicles manufactured in the Union prior to 
January 1, 1946, or imported before that 
date. The possible reimposition of gasoline 
rationing continued to be a topic of great 
interest and a number of voluntary plans 
for restricting consumption were proposed by 
various private organizations. As yet, there 
has been no indication on the part of the 
Government that it will reverse its tentative 
decision to institute rationing in the spring 
of this year. 

The Government ventured into the local 
money market late in December with two 
loans for public subscription, one a 5-year 
loan at 3 percent and the other a 12- to 
15-year loan at 314 percent. It was estimated 
that about £20,000,000 was obtained in these 
two issues. The Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change, in a published review of the market 
from September 1948 through September 
1949, revealed that the market value of 
listed shares and stocks had _ increased 
£126,000,000. Of this total, over £100,000,000 
was represented by the increase in gold 
mining shares that took place during the 
pericd after devaluation between September 
19 and 30. 

December’ rainfall greatly alleviated 
drought conditions in most sections of the 
eastern Cape Province and the western 


Orange Free State. Wet weather also termi- 
nated the dust storms which had prevailed 
since September in the latter area and in 
the Transvaal. Summer crop prospects ap- 
peared promising over most of the Union 
and favorable weather should reflect itself 
in better pasturage with increased numbers 
of cattle coming to market in succeeding 
months. Cotton acreage and production is 
increasing as a result of favorable domestic 
demand and improved prices for lint. The 
1949-50 area planted is expected to exceed 
30,000 acres and production is unofficially 
estimated at 12,000 bales of 500 pounds or 
double the previous year’s crop. 

In an end-of-the-year broadcast, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture stated that the Govern- 
ment’s policy would be continued adherence 
to price stabilization under the Marketing 
Act. He said that he would endeavor to link 
the price level of controlled products to their 
average cost structure. He indicated, how- 
ever, that South African prices could not 
remain unaffected by changes in interna- 
tional price levels. The Minister closed his 
speech on a note of warning regarding land 
speculation, and advised farmers to strive 
for increased efficiency and lower costs. 

The Transvaal Chamber of Mines revealed 
that December gold production amounted to 
972,800 fine ounces valued at £12,074,880, 
whereas production for the full year 1949 
totaled 11,708,013 ounces, the highest level 
of output since 1946. The native labor force 
on the gold mines during December showed a 
slight decline from the preceding month. 
However, this decline was less than the nor- 
mal seasonal drop inasmuch as drought in 
many native areas and the increase in native 
wages after devaluation tended to keep em- 
ployment figures at a high level. 

The demand for coal and base minerals 
for the local market and for export remained 
at high levels during December and forecasts 
for the early months of 1950 were optimistic. 

In an extraordinary issue of the Govern- 
ment Gazette (No. 4307 of December 30, 
1949), the Union promulgated new air trans- 
portation regulations which bring the 
Union’s regulations into line with those of 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. These new regulations became effec- 
tive on January 1, 1950. 


United Kingdom 


Commodity Controls 


BACON AND CANDY RATIONS INCREASED 


The Ministry of Food of the United King- 
dom has announced, effective January 29, 
1950, an increase in the bacon ration from 4 
ounces to 5 ounces per week, also an increase 
in the candy ration from 4 ounces to 4% 
ounces per week. 





Motor-Vehicle Tax, Gasoline 
Price, Changed in Spain 


The annual motor-vehicle tax in Spain was 
doubled and the price of gasoline for com- 
mercial and tourist uses increased by order 
of the Ministry of Finance, effective Decem- 
ber 26, 1949. 

The present tax is 600 pesetas on a car of 
10 horsepower; 4,400 pesetas on 25-horse- 
power; and 7,200 pesetas on 32 horsepower. 

Gasoline formerly sold at 2.56 pesetas a 
liter for commercial and foreign tourist uses, 
and at 6.50 pesetas for pleasure driving. The 
new regulation establishes one price of 4.25 
pesetas for all uses, except in agriculture 
when the price is 3.00 pesetas (10.95 pesetas 
equal $1 U. S. currency, at official rate of 
exchange). 
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tion rates 
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1 | Transport, Communications and 
Utilities $1.50 $2.00 
2 Chemicals 1. 50 2. 00 
3 | Drugs and Toiletries 1. 50 2.00 
4 Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 50 2.00 
5 | Electrical Appliances and Radio 1. 50 2. 00 
° | Foods and Related Agricultural \1 50 2 Of 
3 | Products fa. @ 2. 
9 Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 1.35 
10 Pulp and Paper 1. 00 1.35 
ll Leather and Products 1.50 2.00 
12 Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1.35 
13. Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1.35 
14. Personal Durables 1. 50 2.00 

15 Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- 
ware 1.00 1.35 
16 Rubber Products 1. 00 1.35 
17. Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 1.35 
18 | Special Products 1. 50 2. 00 
19 Textiles and Products 1. 50 2. 00 

21 Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
und Agricultural 1.00 1.35 

22 Motive Products (includes No. 20, 
: Aeronautical Equipment 1.00 1.35 
23 | Metals and Minerals 1. 00 1.35 
24 | Petroleum and Coal_.._-.-......-- 1.00 1.35 





Note.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine). Be sure to give 


name and address and indicate part or parts requested. 


Single copies, 5 cents 


Drvucs AND TOILETRIES. Digest of Inter- 
national Developments. Vol. VII, Part 3, 
No. 77. December 1949. 7 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Austria. Vol. VIII, Part 
4, No.1. January 1950. 2 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. United 
States Lumber Trade Statistics. Vol. VIII, 
Part 9, No.1. January 1950. 2 pp. 

PULP AND Paper. Digest of International 
Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 10, No. 1. 
January 1950. 4 pp. 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. The German 
Pottery Industry. Vol. VIII, Part 12, No. 1. 
January 1950. 2 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Part 15, No. 23. December 1949. 4 pp. 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 16, No. 
1. January 1950. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PropuctTs. Digest of Inter- 
national Developments. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 
55. December 1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. The Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry in Switzerland and Turkey. 
Vol. VIII, Part 19, No.1. January 1950. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. The Cotton In- 
dustry in Norway. Vol. VIII, Part 19, No. 2. 
January 1950. 2 pp. 

MoTIvE Propucts. Digest of International 
Developments—Automotive Industry. Vol. 
VIII, Part 22, No.1. January 1950. 4 pp. 

MoTIvE Propucts. Digest of International 
Developments—Automotive Industry. Vol. 
VIII, Part 22, No. 2. January 1950. 3 pp. 
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PETROLEUM AND COAL. Petroleum Produc- 
tion and Marketing—aAustralia. Vol. VII, 
Part 24, No. 18. December 1949. 4 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 
[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 

this magazine] 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RapIo. Safety 
Tests for Electrical Equipment and House- 
hold Appliances: Switzerland. Vol. VIII, 
Part 5, Sup. No. 1. January 1950. 6 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Imports of Fresh, Frozen and 
Canned Tuna, Bonito and Yellowtail, and 
Factors Affecting Current Trade. Vol. VIII, 
Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 1. January 1950. 6 pp. 

PuLP AND PaPEeR. United States Trade in 
Pulp, Paper, and Related Products. Vol. 
VIII, Part 10, Sup. No. 1. January 1950. 
7 pp. 

PERSONAL DURABLES. Expansion of Italian 
Handicraft Production Possible. Vol. VIII, 
Part 14, Sup. No. 1. February 1950. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Textile Bags 
Sweden and Switzerland. Vol. VIII, Part 19, 
Sup. No.1. January 1950. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Furs—Argentina. 
Vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 2. January 1950. 
2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propuctrs. Furs—Norway. 
Vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 3. January 1950 
4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PropucTs. Furs—Denmark. 
Vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 4. January 1950 
4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Hard Fiber Fin- 
ished Products—Mexico. Vol. VIII, Part 19, 
Sup. No.5. January 1950. 6 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Hard Fiber Fin- 
ished Products—Cuba. Vol. VIII, Part 19, 
Sup. No.6. January 1950. 2 pp 

TEXTILES AND PrRopucts. Hard Fiber Fin- 
ished Products—Brazil. Vol. VIII, Part 19, 
Sup. No. 7. January 1950. 2 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Hard Fiber Fin- 
ished Products—Nicaragua. Vol. VIII, Part 
19, Sup. No. 8. January 1950. 2 pp 

TEXTILES AND PrRopucTs. Hard Fiber Fin- 
ished Products—Argentina. Vol. VIII, Part 
19, Sup. No. 9. January 1950. 3 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Fur Farming and 
Rabbit Raising—Italy. Vol. VIII, Part 19, 
Sup. No. 10. January 1950. 2 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 
{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine.] 
Trinidad—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. Vol. VI, No. 131. December 
1949. 4 pp. Price 5 cents. 
Germany—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 132. December 1949. 
8 pp. Price 5 cents. 





Office of Business Economics 


The Balance of International Payments of 
the United States, 1946-48. Internationa] 
Economics Division, 1950. 275 pp. Available 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. g. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25 
D.C. Price 55 cents. ’ 


Office of Domestic Commerce 


United States Overseas Air Cargo Services. 
Transportation Series No. 1. Transportation 
Division, 1949. 127 pp. Available from gu. 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern. 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. c. 
Price 45 cents. 


Bureau of the Census 


[Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 
of this magazine. Other publications are 
free upon request from the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.| 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 

the United States. (Issued monthly and 

also on a quarterly and cumulative basis.) 

October 1949. 41 pp. Monthly. 15 cents, 

2 pp. Supplement free. 

Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States: January—September 1949. (Issued 
on a quarterly and cumulative basis.) Oc. 
tober 1949. 46 pp. 15 cents 

FT 110—United States Imports for Con-: 
sumption Merchandise Commodity by 
Country of Origin. October 1949. 110 pp 
Monthly issues 10 cents. 

FT 120—United States Imports of Merchan- 
dise for Consumption. Country of Origin 
by Subgroup November 1949. 27 pp. 
Monthly issues 10 cents 

FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Destination. Pt. II. Commod- 
ity Groups 6-9 October 1949 89 pp. 
Monthly issues 30 cents. 

FT 420—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Country of Des- 
tination by Subgroup. October 1949. 50 
pp. Monthly issues 10 cents 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchandise 
and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (except Alaska 
and Hawaii) October 1949 18 pp. 
Monthly issues 10 cents 

FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 
United States on Vessels Engaged in For- 
eign Trade Summary Report Novem- 
ber 1949. 2 pp. Monthly 

FT 900—United States Foreign Trade. Total 
Trade. Summary Report. November 1949. 
3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 930—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Commodity Summary Report No- 
vember 1949. 10 pp. Monthly 

FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Country. Summary Report. November 
1949. 4 pp. Monthly 

FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
with ECA Countries. Summary Report. 
November 1949. 1 p. Monthly. 

FT 952—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
with U.SS.R. and other Eastern Europe. 
Summary Report. November 1949. 1 p. 
Monthly. 

FT 972—United States Forcign Trade. Water- 
Borne Trade by United States Port. Sum- 
mary Report. September 1949 9 pp. 
Monthly. 

FT 973-E—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Exports. 
Summary Report. September 1949. 3 pp. 
Monthly. 

FT 973-1—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Im- 
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Collman, Exhibition Manager, Mechanical 
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ports. Summary Report. September 1949. 
3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. Vessel 
Entrances and Clearances. Summary Re- 
port. November 1949. 3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 976—Shipments Under United States 
Foreign Aid Programs Made on Army-or- 
Navy-Operated Vessel (American Flag) by 
Port of Lading by Country of Destination. 
October and November 1949. 4 pp. 
Monthly 

Foreign Trade Statistics Notes. December 
1949. pp. 180-191. Monthly. 

Schedule C. Code Classification of countries; 
indicating the Countries, Adjacent Prov- 
inces, Territories, and Islands Included 
Under Each Country Designation. January 
1, 1949 issue, with subsequent changes 
entered through July 1, 1949. 12 pp. 

Schedule D. Code Classification of United 
States Customs Districts and Ports. Effec- 
tive January 1, 1950. 4 pp 

FT 981—-Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden On and Unladen 
From Vessels at United States Ports Dur- 
ing the Intransit Movement of Merchan- 
dise From One Country to Another. Sep- 
tember and October 1949. 4pp. Monthly. 

Statement 2402—U. S. Gold and Silver Move- 
ments. December 1949. 4 pp. Monthly. 

P. B. 135B—-II Supplement—Changes in In- 
dex to Export Group and Subgroup Code 
Designations Schedule B, “Statistical 
Classification of Domestic and Foreign 
Commodities Exported From the United 
States,"’ Part II, Numbered Classifications 
and Articles Included January 1, 1949, 
Edition, page XXVII. June 28, 1949. 4 pp. 

r BB 135B-II Supplement Amended— 
Changes in Index to Export Group and 
Subgroup Code Designations, Schedule B, 
“Statistical Classification of Domestic and 
Foreign Commodities Exported From the 
United States,"’ Part II, Numbered Classi- 
fications and Articles Included January 
1, 1949, Edition, page XXVII. January 5, 
1950. lp 

P. B. 143B-I and II—Changes in Parts I and 
II of Schedule B, “Statistical Classification 
of Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 
ported From the United States,” January 
1, 1949, Edition. Effective January 1, 1950. 
5 pp 

P. B. 144B-—I and II—Changes in Parts I and 
II of Schedule B, “Statistical Classification 
of Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 
ported From the United States,’”’ January 
1, 1949, Edition. January 20, 1950. 5 pp. 

P. B. 145-J—Changes in Schedule J—Code 
Classification of Flag of Vessel. Retroac- 
tive to October 1, 1949. November 25, 1949. 
1 p. 

P. B. 146-J-—-Changes in Schedule J—Code 
Classification of Flag of Vessel. Effective 
January 1, 1950. December 16, 1949. 1 p. 

P. B. 147-C—Changes in Schedule C—Code 
Classification of Countries. Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. December 22, 1949. 1 p. 

Schedule K. Code Classification of For- 
eign Ports by Geographic Area and 
Country. January 1950 Edition. 30 pp. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program 


Termination of Proclamation 
of 1935 Trade Agreement 
Between the United States 
and Haiti 


As a result of Haiti’s becoming a con- 
tracting party to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, steps have been 
taken to terminate the trade agreement 
concluded between the United States and 
Haiti in 1935 [says a State Department 
release of January 25, 19501. 

It had been jointly agreed by the two 
Governments on December 29, 1949, that 


the 1935 agreement should be terminated 
when the Republic of Haiti had become 
a contracting party to the General Agree- 
ment and when the concessions initially 
negotiated by the United States with 
Haiti at Annecy, France, in 1949, had 
entered into force. These conditions 
were met on January 1, 1950. 

The President on January 24 signed a 
proclamation providing for termination 
of the proclamation of May 4, 1935, which 
put into effect, for the United States, the 
trade agreement between the United 
States and Haiti which was signed on 
March 28, 1935. 





POTASH Supply 
Influenced by Changing 
World Conditions 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Output of potash in France was main- 
tained at high levels under German oc- 
cupation during World War II, although 
at the expense of efficient mining and 
proper maintenance. Activity was in- 
terrupted late in 1944 and did not get 
under way again until May 1945. De- 
spite difficulties resulting from war dam- 
age and shortages of power, fuel, and 
transportation equipment, production in- 
creased gradually; in 1948 it surpassed 
the wartime peak in 1941. A 10-year 
development program initiated in 1947 
calls for progressive expansion in out- 
put up to 1,200,000 tons K.O by 1957; 
40 to 50 percent of which will be for ex- 
port. Some mines will be modernized, 
and operations will be concentrated in 
the more efficient. Exploratory surveys 
also are being made with a view to ex- 
tending the network of mines in the 
Alsace region. Output in 1947 and 1948 
surpassed the goals for both years. 


U.S. As a Producer 


THE UNITED STATES which early be- 
came a large consumer of potash—second 
only to Germany—had no industry of its 
own prior to World WarI. The struggle 
to utilize all known sources when Euro- 
pean supplies were cut off has been well 
publicized. Discovery of rich saline de- 
posits in southeastern New Mexico about 
1930 started the United States on the 
way to becoming a prominent producer; 
output reached 288,000 metric tons K.O 
in 1938. Imports were still necessary to 
satisfy up to 50 percent of the growing 
requirements. When World War II 
again closed the sources of foreign pot- 
ash, the United States industry was in a 
position to expand rapidly and nearly 


keep abreast of domestic needs as well 
as to supply neighboring countries. Each 
year since 1938 has witnessed a new 
record in output, which doubled by 1942 
and exceeded 1,000,000 tons K:O in 1948. 
Output during most of 1949 was probably 
at a slightly higher rate but in November 
labor difficulties arose, so that the total 
for the year may not have exceeded that 
of 1948. 

A small export trade was built up by 
the United States; it attained a peak of 
136,750 short tons of salts (70,000 tons 
K.O) in 1939. Japan was a prominent 
prewar market, but substantial quan- 
tities also were shipped to several Euro- 
pean destinations despite the existence of 
the German cartel. Apparently these 
shipments consisted largely of special 
grades. Wartime export restrictions 
(still in effect) confined movements 
chiefly to Western Hemisphere countries, 
with Canada becoming the primary des- 
tination. Annual exports have averaged 
about 55,000 tons K.O and have exceeded 
imports since 1939. Imports from Ger- 
many and France were resumed in 1947, 
but have been of small volume—25,000 
to 26,000 tons K.O annualy in the past 3 
years. Although supplies apparently are 
approaching demand, it is believed that a 
fair proportion of needs might again be 
met from foreign sources as a means of 
conserving our natural resources. 


Other Countries 


SPAIN became a producer in 1925, and 
three companies were in the field by 
1935. A vigorous price war was waged 
with the Franco-German cartel in inter- 
national markets until an agreement 
was reached in 1935. Exports accounted 
for 50 to 70 percent of output. Soon 
afterward, the Spanish civil war reduced 
potash production (which reached a peak 
of 132,000 metric tons K.O in 1934), to 
a near standstill in the period 1936-39. 
Recovery of output after 1939 was re- 
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tarded by the poor condition of the plants 
as a result of war damage and disuse as 
well as by disruption of international 
trade during World War II. 

Nevertheless, 1941 production totaled 
101,000 tons K.O, and in 1946 the 1934 
peak was exceeded by 3,000 tons. In 
1947 a new high of 154,000 tons K.O was 
established, output then leveling off to 
152,000 tons in 1948. Slow deliveries of 
new equipment have been partly respon- 
sible for the lower output, but the outlook 
appears favorable for continued pros- 
perity; goals of 200,000 tons and 250,000 
tons, respectively, have been set for 1950 
and 1952. Prewar exports went largely 
to the Netherlands, Belgium, United 
States, Denmark, Italy, and Japan, but 
were limited chiefly to the United King- 
dom and Portugal in 1940-45. Since 
1945, many former markets have been 
reopened to Spanish potash. 

Potash reserves of the Dead Sea in 
Palestine, long known to be extensive, 
were first exploited in 1932 by Palestine 
Potash, Ltd., incorporated in the United 
Kingdom. This company has main- 
tained a monopoly on production from 
this source. It joined the cartel in 1935 
shortly after the Spanish producers had 
become members. Little potash has 
been used in Palestine, so exports, largely 
to the United Kingdom, have accounted 
for nearly the entire output. Produc- 
tion of 80 percent potassium muriate 
climbed steadily from 36,000 metric tons 
(18,000 tons K.O) in 1937 to 104,237 tons 
(52,000 tons K.O) in 1942. A new record 
of 123,163 tons of muriate, equivalent to 
62.600 tons K.O, was established in 1947, 
and exports, which had lagged behind 
output for several years, totaled 145,510 
tons of salts. 

After this prosperous year, hostilities 
in the area terminated all activity in 
April 1948; according to latest reports, 
operations had not been resumed in 1949. 
The company has installations at both 
the northern and the southern ends of 
the Dead Sea. The former is said to 
have suffered much destruction, but the 
southern location escaped damage. Re- 
sumption of activity depends upon settle- 
ment of various details between the 
Governments of Israel and of Jordan. 

Potash production in eastern Poland, 
which began before World War I, was 
sporadic until after 1920. By 1938, it 
had reached 558,000 metric tons of salts, 
equivalent to some 100,000 tons K.O, ex- 
ports accounting for 30 to 50 percent of 
the total. In the revision of the coun- 
try’s boundaries after World War II, the 
territory where the potash mines are 
located was ceded to the Soviet Union. 
Poland is now entirely dependent on 
imports for its potash. Deposits have 
been reported in the Kujawy district, 
and interest has been exhibited in their 
development, but they are not expected 
to begin producing before 1952 or 1953. 
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(Continued from p. 36) 


(37,358,000 pounds) were at approximately 
the same level as in 1948. The United States 
supplies about 60 percent of Belgium's im- 
ports of leaf tobacco. 

Imports from the United States in the 
first 11 months of 1949 amounted to 22,- 
578,000 pounds, about 15 percent less than 
in the comparable period of 1948. Imports 
from Turkey, 2,732,000 pounds, were more 
than double those of 1948; imports from 
the Dominican Republic, 3,132,000 pounds, 
were up by one-third. There was little 
change in supplies from other sources. 

The quantities of leaf tobacco used by 
Belgian manufacturers in the 11 months of 
1949 (48,847,000 pounds) were slightly above 
1948. In the later months the amounts used 
for the manufacture of cigarettes were con- 
siderably higher than in the same period of 
1948. 

Production of leaf tobacco in Belgium in 
1949 is estimated at about 69,690,000 pounds, 
or 11.5 percent greater than in 1948; this 
is about 15 percent of domestic require- 
ments. Production was much lower than be- 
fore the war. Little change in plantings is 
expected in 1950. 

The Belgian farm organizations continue 
to press for an increase in the Benelux 
import duty on unstemmed leaf tobacco, 
which now stands at 4.13 francs per kilo- 
gram. Before the war the Belgian duty 
was 5 francs per kilogram, which on the 
basis of present prices would be raised to 
at least 15 francs per kilogram or 13.6 cents 
per pound in United States currency at the 
present exchange rate. The Alliance Agricole 
Belge of November 5, 1949, reviewed several 
proposals to assure the profitability of to- 
bacco cultivation in Belgium but returned 





to the idea of increasing the tariff on im. 
ported tobacco and advanced the suggestion 
that perhaps Dutch support for an increaseq 
duty on tobacco might be obtained. 


PORTUGAL'S IMPORTS 


Imports of leaf tobacco into Portugal dur- 
ing 1948 totaled 11,726,000 pounds, of which 
9,791,000 pounds were supplied by the United 
States. In 1947, 9,277,000 pounds were im- 
ported, of which 8,016,000 pounds were fur- 
nished by the United States. 

Imports of leaf in the first 10 months of 
1949 dropped to 7,941,000 pounds from 
8,779,000 pounds in the like months of 1948, 
The United States supplied 7,381,000 pounds 
in the 1948 period and 7,348,000 pounds in 
the 1949 period 

Portuguese orders for United States to- 
bacco for 1950 are being curtailed sharply, 
The Government is encouraging the two 
domestic factories to buy more leaf from 
Greece and Brazil. 


DEVELOPMENTS, KOREA 


The Korean Monopoly Bureau estimates 
that 13,363 acres planted to flue-cured to- 
bacco in 1949 yielded 24,572,000 pounds of 
leaf because of excellent weather and avail- 
ability of fertilizer. In 1948, only 13,252,000 
pounds of flue-cured leaf were produced. The 
Monopoly Bureau frequently mentions the 
hope of exporting up to 220,000 pounds of 
flue-cured tobacco, but plans for manufac- 
turing nicotinous agricultural sprays from 
Korean leaf may require the use of more 
flue-cured leaf in domestic cigarette and cut- 
tobacco production and preclude flue-cured 
exports 

The Monopoly hopes to increase its 1950 
flue-cured leaf acreage at least 10 percent 
over 1949. With only average yields and nor- 
mal weather, production of flue-cured to- 
bacco would be approximately 19,841,000 
pounds in 1950 





Extensive potash deposits occur in the 
Solikamsk-Berezniki district of the 
Province of Perm in the Western Urals 
of the Soviet Union. Although this sec- 
tion is sparsely settled and far from 
ports or consuming areas, the Solikamsk 
Potassium Combine undertook an ambi- 
tious program of development in 1930. 
Output amounted to 266,000 metric tons 
K.O in 1937 and to 122,000 tons in 1938, 
the latest years for which data are 
available. Little is known of wartime 
activity in these mines; it is indicated 
that output was down, although it was 
back to the prewar level in 1947. Some 
potash also is being brought in from 
Eastern Germany. Other more accessi- 
ble reserves than those in the Solikamsk 
area have been reported, but so far as is 
known they have not been developed. 

Minor quantities of potash are, or have 
been, produced in Chile, Australia, 
Japan, Italy, India, and Ethiopia, but 
have added little to the world total. 
Important discoveries of potash have 
been announced in recent years in Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom; neither 
country is now producing. The eco- 
nomic value of these deposits is yet to 
be proved, inasmuch as they apparently 
lie at considerable depths. 


Reserves Are Abundant. But 
Anomalies Exist 


IT IS EVIDENT that the world has 
abundant high-grade reserves of potash 
which could supply needs for more than 
a thousand years, and other sources 
might be developed if necessity de- 
manded. Nevertheless, the “centraliza- 
tion” of the more important deposits in 
so few localities poses a problem that 
occasions much concern. In periods of 
world conflict or political turmoil, this 
Situation can become a factor of major 
advantage to one side at the expense of 
the other, while in peacetime it tends 
to promote monopoly by one or very few 
countries. To facilitate free competi- 
tive trade in potash, it is desirable to 
have more supplying countries. Obvi- 
ously, the marked advantaze now pos- 
sessed by certain restricted areas in pro- 
ducing and processing the soluble salts 
tends to make other sources uneconomic. 
Exploration and research should be 
continued so as to overcome these 
circumstances. 

{NoTte: This article has been condensed 
from a more extensive survey of world potash 
production and resources prepared in the 
Chemical Branch, OIT. A copy of the full 
report may be obtained from the Chemical 
Branch or from any of the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. | 
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